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■ B have been lining through one 
of the greatest upheavals of 
the world. Yet it is a common 
experience to meet men who 
say franHy that th^ do not 
want to speak about the war, 
that they only want to forget it. Sometimes 
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4^-hii.MTi g'. On tie anniversary of tie signing 
of tie Armistice at a prearranged time all busi- 
ness and pleasure and transport stopped 
tirougiout tie wiole Britisi Empire for a few 
minutes’ sEent remembrance of tie Glorious^^ 
Bead. It was surely a fit tribute, but tiere 
were some wio objected to it because it was 
depressing! Beiind tie plea of war-weariness 
tiere is often a desire to forget not only sad 
memory but also tie obligations and duties 
imposed on us by tie past. 

Tie man is not to be envied wio can tiink 
and speak and live witiout reference to tie 
tragic background of tie world in wiici we 
have been living. And tie preacher is not to 
be envied wio can preach what he calls his 
Gospel in a vacuum. After tie strain of these 
years of anguish there is a natural temptation 
to relax, and to try to forget. Some of this is 
indeed right and wise. We could not continue 
to live in tie stress of these past days, but it 
would be a calamity if we even tried to go back 
to “ as you were.” There is always possible a 
savage outbreak that would wreck civilization, 
and we have been saved by tie men wio gave 
their body that tie soul of tie people may live. 

If we learn nothing from our dread experience, 
if we refuse to exercise mind and heart on its 
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lessons, then it will mean that to a large extent 
these dead have died in vain. 

35fow that the actual tragedy is ended, it will 
be a worse tragedy if we settle back to our sec- 
tional life, holding by our old mental habits and 
traditions. We must school ourselves to look 
at it steadily and as a whole. What should we 
think about it, and what changes should we 
make in our opinions and our ideas? It would 
be the last calamity if people Should have suf- 
fered so much and lost so much, and yet have 
exercised no thought on the real roots of the 
war, on the problems created by it, and on the 
hopes of preventing another such catastrophe. 
We have to fight against the natural inertia of 
the human mind. 

It dislikes to have to think, and now that the 
fighting is over men whose minds were active on 
their practical job do not want to be too much 
worried about what to do in the mass. We are 
all more or less fatigued over the whole beastly 
business, and many of us were mentally “ bom 
tired’.’ anyway. To be asked to reconsider 
fundamental positions and possibly to recon- 
struct our whole intellectual world is a large 
order at which we balk. 

The War is a mighty challenge to the mind of 
mankind. Every one knows this and admits it 
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vaguely. All have been saying that it is sure to 
make unheard-of changes in everything. But 
even that common mood can be used as a com- 
fortable platitude. They say that nothing will 
be the same again, that people ■will not go bacfe-^ 
to the old ways, and having said that, they do 
their best to recover old conditions. During 
the actual fighting these same men used to avoid 
all disquieting discussion by declaring, “We 
must ■win the war first, nothing else counts 
meanwhile; after that we will think about what 
it means and what next to do.” It was a rea- 
sonable enough position in the presence of su- 
preme danger, but when it has been won they 
follow a new policy of drift. 

A tendency which makes for forgetfulness 
is the unrest of these days after the peace. 
Men are worried over the troubles which actu- 
ally are facing them now. They thought that 
if only the war were over nothing would much 
matter, and they are discovering that the prac- 
tical problems of peace are vaster and will last 
longer than the problem of war. Dangers of 
all sorts menace the civilized world, and prob- 
lems beyond number are before us. Even lib- 
erty can be poisoned; for we have seen freedom 
pass into anarchy. Peace has to be established 
on the only fltan and enduring foundation — 



justice. A new world lias to be created on tbe 
ruins of tbe old. Even to get the ordinary busi- 
ness of mantind going in sometMng like a nor- 
mal fasMon is no light task. Nobody was 
"foolish enough to expect calm waters immedi- 
ately after the passage of such a storm, but 
nobody was wise enough to expect all the par- 
ticular troubles that afflict us. Beside the ob- 
vious questions of the demobilizing of millions 
of soldiers and the reorganizing of industry, 
there are endless questions of food and housii^ 
and transport and exchange. Practical men are 
so busy over such problems that they have no 
thought for the deeper issues. 


It does not mean that we should be ever 
recalling the ghastly horrors of the war, the 
holocaust of dead that grew month by month 
and year by year, the tide of maimed and blind 
and broken men that flowed back from every 
battle-front, the dreadful agonies of men shot 
to pieces by shdl, burned by liquid flame> poi- 
soned, by gas, buried under falling masonry, 
drowned in the bogs of Flanders. Even so it is 
good for us to remember at what a price others 
have bought us our freedom, and good also to 
remember that what we call the horrors of 
modern war are not merely an abstrfict Mea- 
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We need ever to think of war in terms of hnman 
suffering, the slaughter and torture of youth, 
the sacrifice of our best and bravest. At pres- 
ent especially we need to keep this in mind to 
provide the driving power to devise ways of 
saving the world from another such hell. We 
dare not let the memory of what our generation 
suffered fade away into sentimental thoughts of 
heroic chivalry and noble sacrifice. Unless we 
care we will soon have men discussing 
glibly ‘'the next war.” In August, 1917, Gen- 
eral von Liebert in a speech at Bathenow, Prus- 
sia, said: “We cannot sign a peace before we 
have the Flanders coast, a colonkl empire, and 
maritime bases. Should we not realize this 
now, we must prepare to work for it after the 
war in view of the next war.” ’ According to 
the newspaper reports the speech was loudly 
cheered by his hearers. Much has happened 
for Germany since 1917, but this impersonal 
way of thinking of war can be possible for 
others besides Prussians. If we keep some 
memory of war’s agonies, we wOl neyer be 
tempted to look on it as something remote, and 
almost as a game to be resumed at leisure. 

During the crisis of the actual war we felt 
it offensive that any should profess or display 

^DmUche Tagesseitmg, August 19, 1917 
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aloofness to the tragedy. It would be farcical 
for us to affect aloofness'iiow to the results of 
the war, and to practise forgetfulness. Yet 
this is a special temptation both to British and 
Americans in different degrees- Their home 
interests are not palpably tied up in the conti- 
nent of Europe. It is this that explains some 
of the delay before America came into the war. 
The aloofness was partly geographical, the ef- 
fect of mere distance. The centre of popula- 
tion and of political power lies in the great 
Mississippi valley, and there something happen- 
ing in Belgium is farther away than Eastern 
Siberia is to England, and Serbia might be in 
Mars. It has been said of the English people 
that they leara the geography of the British 
Empire when a war begins. Most Europeans 
interested in international relations may be said 
to have been brought up on the Balkans, know- 
ing what a danger-spot it was for starting a 
general conflagration. I have in addressing 
American audiences in the early days of the 
war referred to Bosnia and Herzegovina, and I 
could see that they might be names of cheeses ! 
“ Mr. Dooley ” said of his countrymen when the 
Philippines were first mentioned that they 
thought it was a new breakfast :food! There 
have been Englishmej^;:S^^^^%pg&p)t^h the 
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Civil War v^as between 2fortb and South 
America. The aloofness was also partly his- 
torical as a tradition from Washington’s time 
to avoid all entanglements with Europe. Even 
that was in part an inheritance from the Britisif 
theory of splendid isolation. 

But for the menace of Belgium when the 
dagger was pointed at her throat there would 
have been a danger of Great Britain standing 
aloof, as she stood in 1870, and as she stood 
when the Central Powers played the same game 
and Austria gobbled up Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. It was with a heavy heart, though 
with a high conscience, that Great Britain went 
to war in 1914, forced by circumstances as well 
as in defence of the violated public law of Eu- 
rope and in vindication of treaty obligation. 
Even more natural was the hesitation ^own by 
America in involving herself in the conflict, 
until the issue became evident and no great 
nation could remain neutral and keep her soul. 
Of course the crisis could not come to America 
with the same dramatic intensity as to Europe. 
Americans lost something of the sudden steady- 
ing and exalting effect of the great decision, but 
after a time they too discovered the same simple 
and tragic issue that swept out all trivial and 
sdflsh aims and inspired them with new ideas 









of semce and sacrifice. The common call for 
devotion meant a new era in the lives of count- 
less men and women. When our dearest were 
^ving their lives in defence of liberty and jus- 
tice to repel the deadly assault of barbarism, 
all life became a solemn sacrament. That con- 
secration to a sacred cause which both nations 
felt was a tremendous experience^ which must 
have left its mark. 


While it would be absurd to expect human 
nature to live at such heights, is it too much 
to ask that the problems of peace should be met 
with the same high spirit? Are we to let our- 
selv^ slip off into a new aloofness, a selfish dis- 
regard of all for which we reverence our 
Glorious Dead ? If we could recover and retain 
something of the same high valour and hrpth^* 
hood and capacdly for sacrifice, we could face 
all the trouble of ’ the present and all the 
dangers of the future with confidence. It is a 
cynical view of human nature to hold that war 
must jdways get the best out of manhood and 
peace be served with the poorest. We have 
proved that men will respond to the highest 
motives, and yet we keep ever appealing only to 
the meaner ones. A tithe of those qualities, 
stirred from the depths of men by the great 




crisis, would build us a new world if applied 
to tbe vast tasks of peace. We cannot get tbis 
by shutting our minds to the dread experience 
of these years, and by trying to forget the les- 
sons it ought to have taught us. 

In the colossal struggle for human liberty 
which evoked such magnificent qualities it can- 
not be that they have vanished without leaving 
their mark. For the first time some were driven 
to learn the deep lesson of life, to labour ear- 
nestly and endure nobly. Strength has come, 
as it only can come, through strain. To many, 
courage has ceased to be an instinct or an effort 
and has become a habit. To have offered every- 
thing in the service of an ideal has permanently 
lifted life to a higher level. To have nursed 
hope in the deep dismay of a baleful time means 
that hope can be kept for the tasks of a brighter 
day. It would be folly to lose courage now, 
when all can see that even the unrest of our 
time carries hope as well as danger. Some of 
it is bom of divine discontent, a desu*e to see a 
happier and juster and nobler state o^ society. 
The driving power in it is protest against some 
ancient social wrongs in which the world has 
too long acquiesced. The temper that took on 
a stem tenacity and steeled itself for endurance 
in a great cause can be used to shape the new 
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world for whicli we long. Compared to tlie 
struggle surmounted and the victoiy won, what 
are the difficulties of social reorganization and 
industrial adjustment, if only the true spirit of 
the war be retained? 

This is why we must not forget, why it is 
necessary to go back to beginnings, to return 
upon the causes that created the crisis. We 
must not let the original conscience that 
brought us into the bloody conflict be sub- 
merged. We need that same conscience to 
bring us through to the new day. It is the 
proud and just British boast that they went to 
war with a high conscience — ^in defence of sol- 
emn obligations, in defence of international 1 

rights on which our civilization depends. With 
equal truth can Americans declare that never 
nation went to war with a juster cause ITever 
nation went to war more deliberately, so that 
their decision came as moral reinforcement of 
the whole British position. It was after un- 
exampled patience, after revelations of lying 1 

and treachery and corrupt intrigue, after the 1 

foul murder of hundreds of citizens, after end- . 1 

less breaches of faith— until the last ounce of I 

forbearance was exhausted. Never nation went I 

to war more unselfishly, for no national purpose ■ fl 
exc^ to preserve national honour. Jt had 9 




German aim succeeded. The sober and stern 
sense of duty called forth in both countries most 
be kept, if we axe to reap the true and full har- 
vest of the victory. The best tonic for droop- 
ing spirits is to remember that glorious past. 

The complete harvest will not be reaped if we 
tTilriTr only of material ends, of practical re- 
forms, of political and social changes. The 
dhallenge of the war reached to deeper issues, to 
the things of the mind and the things of the 
soul. Even intellectually we are called to set 
our house in order, to think out the conclusions 
of some of our instinctive positions. Through 
the fiery furnace of the war everything seems to 
have gone into the melting-pot. Our ultimate 
thought of God and man and the meaning and 
purpose of life demands restatement. Some of 
our common and ancient words to describe the 
profound^ values of life had worn bare and 
poor. We speak easily of forgiveness^ and re- 
pentance, of love and faith and peace. We had 
not asked what the terms of forgiveness are and 
the conditions of repentance. liove was a sen- 
timent without moral contents, and faith was 
hardened to a creed, and peace was a state with 
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no essential relation to justice and righteous- 
ness. We have to ash anew disturbing ques- 
tions about religion and life, and make revalua- 
tion of things once thought settled- 

Then, there is a whole series of problems 
which have been accentuated by the war, deal- 
ing with the nature of the State, the limits of 
Patriotism, and the definition of Democracy. 
For example, what are we to say about the Ger- 
man doctrine of the State, that the highest 
moral duty of the State is to foster power? 
Heinrich von Treitschke, the most influential 
historian of modern Germany, rigorously ex- 
pounds the doctrine that the State is above 
ethics and is an end in itself to which the indi- 
vidual must sacrifice himself. “The State’s 
highest law is that of sdf-assertion; that is for 
it the absolute mor^ity. Therefore one must 
assert that of all political sins the worst and 
most contemptible is weakness; it is the sin 
against the holy ghost of politics.” He ex- 
pressly declares that “ the duty of self-sacriflce 
does not exist for the State, for the reason that 
there is nothing above and beyond it in the 
world’s history, and consequently it cannot sac- 
rifice itself to another.” So he finds it neces- 
sary to distinguidi between public and private 
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morality. He is not afraid to go to tlie logical 
conclusion of this position, that war is not an 
evil. “ To the historian who lives in the realm 
of the Will, it is quite clear that the furtherance 
of an everlasting peace is fundamentally reac- 
tionary. He sees that to banish war from his- 
tory would be to banish all progress and becom- 
ing. It is only the periods of eshaustion, weari- 
ness, and mental stagnation that have dallied 
with the dream of everlasting peace.” 

Teaching like this gripped Germany and was 
the heart of her endeavour. In this faith she 
drenched the world in blood and blinded it with 
tears. If this teaching is true, then chivalry, 
pity, justice, goodwill, which have their place in 
private life, are absurd among nations when a 
real crisis arises. If the teaching is false, what 
have we to put in its place? Is it only that 
Germany was more logical and thoroughgoing 
in asserting a position which all hold? This 
is their contention, that they do grandly and 
strongly what the rest of nations do weakly. 
Other nations had their spy system, bu% theirs 
covered the world with a network of intrigue. 
Other nations trusted to power and used force 
for their ends, but they only did it better. It 
will not do to be content to say that at any rate 
we have beaten them and have proved them 
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wrong, even if we do not formulate a theory of 
* the State to oppose theirs. Germany which 

^ faded to conquer us by her arms might conceiv- 

ably conquer us by her ideas. 

What have we to say about patriotism? The 
average man assents to the common maxim, 
“ My country, right or wrong,” which, as Mr. 
Chesterton says, is like shouting, “ My mother, 
drunk or sober,” as if it made no difference 
whether one’s mother was a drunkard or not. 
The true patriot, of eoui'se, will seek the best for 
his country and desire only the highest for it, 
and be sensitive about its honour. Most men 
accept the duty of patriotism by instinct and 
are shocked when they find the instinct lacking, 
f but in every country there are groups of men 

who denounce it as the greatest hindrance to 
the world’s progress. It is condemned as the 
chief cause for breeding war, by creating con- 
ceit and exclusiveness. If it is a true instinct, 
i how is it to be guided and trained and limited? 

Again, when we say that the issue of the war 
was a struggle between democracy and autoc- 
racy, what do we mean by democracy? Was it 
f only a contrast between different forms of gov- 

i ernment? If we look at the actual combatants 

j we see that it cannot be so described. It was 

I . never an attempt to affect the particular organi- 
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zation of government, but soon became a strag- 
gle for the independence of States wbatever 
tbeir form of government. Tbe fact is that the 
development of our civilization was one-sided. 
Tbe international relations were left almost un- 
toucbed. Tbe nations bad in tbeir own way 
reached some constitutional government, witb 
tbeir systems of laws aiming at justice, but no 
real attempt was made to alter tbe relation in 
wbicb States stood to each other. Underlying 
tbe whole system are doctrines, which when 
plainly stated are recognized by our modern 
conscience to be absolutely monstrous, yet they 
have been tacitly assented to by all nations. 
Even democracy has not acquii'ed tbe courage 
to denounce them. It has been assumed that 
tbe highest law of a State is power, that it can 
therefore declare war on another State when it 
chooses, and conquest gives it the right to the 
land, and the population goes with the land and 
becomes subject. In reality, even if uncon- 
sciously, we were fighting against these mon- 
strous doctrines. Democracy by instinct-lcnows 
that the State does not possess unlimited au- 
thority, and that necessity for a State does not 
abrogate law so that when war begins ethics 
end. It speaks to-day of self-determination, as 
older forms of democracy used to speak of the 



consent of the governed, but -we have not 
analyzed our complete democratic faith. 

These are some of the subjects discussed in 
the follomng chapters, and it is an unwitting 
benefit from the Cl-erman crime that we are 
forced to examine the very foundation of our 
civilization. We are forced also by the sheer 
hoiTor of the catastrophe to seek some method 
of preventing war. We must not forget the ter- 
rible nature of modern war with its limitless 
desolation, its unspeakable pain and anguish. 
It was easy for Gei-mans to believe in war as an 
article of faith; for they had made so much 
profit out of their wars. Bismarck’s cheap vic- 
tories worked like a subtle poison in the blood. 
An ambition was aroused all the more danger- 
ous to the world because it was disciplined, 
methodical, and cold-blooded. The evil genius 
of Germany was Bismarck, whose immense abil- 
ity blinded the nation and the world to the 
shameless immorality of his principles. The 
apparent success of his plans debauched the 
conscience of Germany. It was such an easy 
and cheap way to gain the world, that it seemed 
nothmg that Germany should lose her son! in 
the process. Every question about the sinistjpr 
cynicism of the point of view was silenced by 
the fact that it paid. In all the books and ar- 
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tides TPritten to prepare Germany for the 
treacherous plot against the peace of the world 
there was always this appeal to the policy of 
Bismarck. 

Germany and the world wer“e deceived about 
modern war by the French fiasco of 1870, when 
the German total casualties were only about a 
hundred thousand, by which she gained the rich 
pi'ovinces of Alsace and Lorraine with their 
mineral wealth, and an indemnity was exacted 
in money four times what it cost her to make 
the war. The previous war with Austria lasted 
a little over a month, and Prussia lost less than 
six thousand men killed in action. The one be- 
fore that with Denmark was cheaper still, by 
which they acquired other provinces. War 
pays, if it is waged in Prussian fashion. It all 
seemed so easy and so short. Such gain and 
glory could be won at so small a cost. To the 
conqueror came so much at the expense of a 
little blood. Even to the conquered there was 
only the loss of territory and a greater loss of 
pride. A brief campaign, and the nations .could 
settle back to adjust themselves to the new cir- 
cumstances. Eobert Louis Stevenson could 
write of the country of the Oamisards in his 
Travels with a Donhey, what is true of many 
wars of old : 



We travelled in the print of olden wars, 
Yet all the land was green; 

An d love we found and peace 
Where fire and war had been. 


They pass and smile, the children of the 
sword — 

No more the sword they wield ; 

And 0, how deep the com 
Along the battle-field I 


On some of the modern hattle-flelds, ploughed 
with shrapnel and salted with Mood, no grain 
will grow in the time of any living. Of the abomi- 
nation of desolation left by war on the tortured 
fields of France half has not been told; for it 
cannot be told. It cannot be told in figures or 
measurements, or in pictures or words. It 
needs to be thought of in terms of human life. 
That means in terms of pain and anguish and 
death and broken hearts and shattered families. 
When the last gun of the war was fired, to many 
it felt as if the fires of hell had been put out, 
but it»was not until these fires had scorched and 
scarred whole tracts so that even now they are 
the very land of death. Whole villages and 
towns have disappeared. The kindly earth has 
been smashed and defiled, pitted with shell- 
holes and huge craters. You can stand on the 






THE CLEAVAGE OF THE WORLD 

— jjj (jreat War we liave had 

; the astoundiag spectacle of the 
whole world divided against it- 
self. It came to be that there 
could be no real neutrality. 

* Nations naturaUy tried to step 

aside, but it was found to be impossible. Our 
enemy had the advantage of immense prepara- 
tion and of strategic position. Germany,^ Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey, occupied a 
solid geographical block, while the Allies were 
scattered over the world. What united all 
these diverse units, and induced them to move 
vast armies hundreds and thousands of miles to 
oppose the ambitions of the Central Powers? 
It could be no ordinary war, which could split 
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combatants could not get together and settle 
their dispute by discussion. It could be no or- 
dinary quarrel, when men instinctively felt that 
thei'e was no room for compromise. It is neces- 
sary for us to go back to the beginnings, to the 
situation created for us by our enemy. 

When we speak here of returning upon the 
causes that produced the war, and that led to 
its continuance at all costs, we mean the making 
of ethical judgments. Ethics has to do with 
right and wrong, and means apportioning 
blame. During the struggle there came a temp- 
tation to say, “Don’t let us discuss how the 
tragedy came; stop speaking about Serbia and 
Belgium; let us smooth things over and settle 
the dispute.” It was a natural feeling for men 
and women, sick at heart over the blood and 
misery, with years of long-drawn agony passing. 
Yet the mood represented a temptation — ^the 
mood which was tired of the horrors, appalled 
at the bloodshed, moved by the thought of the 
madness of war, its unspeakable agonies and its 
insensate waste. If it meant that we are to 
make no judgment as to who is responsible for 
the monstrous crime, and give no testimony 
about right or wrong, it would mean that the 
world could gain nothing frpm its immeasur- 
able pain. 
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It is aU tke more necessary to remain in the 
realm of moral judgment, because there are so 
many tendencies to-day dealing with history as 
something impersonal. There is the school of 
historians who see history as a branch of geog- 
raphy. The presence of valuable deposits of 
coal and iron in Belgium and northern France, 
and the topography of these areas making the 
invasion of France easy by that route — ^these 
facts ai’e treated as if they explained what hap- 
pened. Professor D. W. Johnson in his Topog- 
raphy and Strategy in the War begins his de- 
scription of the western theatre of war thus: 
“ The violation of Belgian neutrality was pre- 
determined by events which took place in west- 
ern Europe several million years ago. Long 
ages before man appeared on the world stage 
Nature was fashioning the scenery which was 
not merely to sexwe as a setting for the Euro- 
pean drama, but was in fact to guide the current 
of the play into blackest tragedy. Had the 
land of Belgium been raised a few hundred feet 
higher; above the sea, or had the rock layers of 
northeastern France not been given their uni- 
form downward slope towards the west, Ger- 
many would not have been tempted to commit 
one of the most revolting crimes of history and 
Belgium would not have been crucified by her 
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barbarous enemy.” Professor Johnsoui in Ms 
very useful and interesting book stows that be 
does not really belong to tbis particular school 
of Mstorians, for be speaks of tbe “ crime ” of 
succumbing to tbe temptation, and be elsewhere 
denounces tbe military necessity wMcb places 
itself '‘above every consideration of morality 
and humanity.” But tbe sentences quoted 
above indicate tbe tendency referred to of ex- 
plaining and Justifying history by geography. 

There is also the economic view of history, 
wMch works by the same means and reaches the 
same sort of result. Everything is satisfac- 
torily explained by statistics of population and 
commerce. The purely economic view of his- 
tory rests on a fallacy, not that economics have 
played a great part in shaping history, but that 
you explain events by mere economic forces. 
In dealing with man you cannot calculate as if 
it were a sum hi arithmetic. In the conflict of 
motives, and desires, and ambitions, and pas- 
sions, now one and now another gets the control. 

Others explain history by history. They ex- 
plain all the causes of the event historically, as 
they call it. They explain what happened by 
what had happened before. TMs, that, and the 
other stream came in and produced this final 
river. It is all so simple and placid. It is like 
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the illusion of a vaterfall vie'wed from afar, 
which looks solid, “frozen by distance,” as 
Wordsworth calls it. Take the innumerable 
pamphlets on the causes of the war, in which 
these causes are all what is called historical. 
All the apologies of the pro-Germans are more 
or less camouflaged this way, and they are skil- 
ful because they fit in with the prevalent mood 
of our modern mind to explain things scientific- 
ally. We are tempted to forget that often 
things happen, because men make them happen. 
The biggest explanation of a happening is often 
that men wanted it to happen. A crisis occurs 
because previous events lead up to the occasion 
it is true, but also because human desires, be- 
liefs, even doctrines led up to it, and this latter 
really precipitated it. 

It was my fortune to be in the United States 
at the outbreak of war, and it was interesting to 
notice how both sides looked on America almost 
as a high court of civilization, and it was evi- 
dent that her decision as a neutral meant much 
in the matter of morale. This was specially so 
in Great Britain, and when at last America en- 
tered into the conflict the first great asset she 
brought was the reinforcement to the British 
people of the moral ends of the war. It 
strengthened them in assurance of their original 
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conscience. It was like a Judicial decision in 
their, favour, but the real decision had been 
given long before. In spite of the frantic propa- 
ganda on behalf of the German case which 
flooded the country, the decision was absolute 
and came early. As an observer and witness I 
have to say that there were two things about 
which America soon made up her mind. The 
first was on the origin of the war, and the sec- 
ond was on the conduct of the war. Both were 
arrived at on ethical grounds. It was a most 
impressive experience; for it was as if the na- 
tion went to the poUs and solemnly cast their 
verdict, as a democracy does on national issues. 

The first verdict on the war’s origin came 
soon after the declaration of war on the evi- 
dence offered by the belligerent nations. The 
verdict was not influenced by any question of 
interest, and was unaffected by prejudices. As 
a fact America had no prejudice against Ger- 
many but rather an undue admiration. Indeed 
she had some prejudice against Great Britain, 
though as a set-off against that there was a sen- 
timental favour to France. So the balance was 
fairly even. This judgment of America as to 
the origin of the war was deliberate, and has 
been shown to be fixed. The time that passed 
and all the facts that could be added only 
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strengtlicned tie American people in tieir judg- 
ment. 

Tliei*e is often an attempt to dodge tie issue 
iere, or to weaken tie indictment, in tie ap- 
proved manner of tie types of iistorical ap- 
proaci referred to above. If we go back beyond 
tie occasion of the war we confess sorrowfully 
that no nation is without its share of blame. It 
was a vicious system. As in a breach of civil 
law we confess that our social and industrial 
systems are terribly imperfect and some of tie 
blame rests there. At tie same time tie crimi- 
nal is the criminal. So here we can go back to 
national ambitions, and crooked diplomacy, and 
military prepai*ation more or less everywhere. 
For that part we can go back past 1870 or any 
historical date. We can go back to the nature 
of primitive man, to the instincts and passions 
of pre-neolithic man, to explain war. But we 
do not get far in fastening responsibility that 
way. As reasonable beings we must go past 
vague causes to the specific occasion. Here 
America representing the court of civilization 
declared that this war was planned, and willed, 
and made by Germany. This ds the first count 
in the indictment made against her by the 
world. By a sure instinct little thought was 
taken of Germany’s aUies, who were looked on 
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as mere tools of her purposes, however impor- 
tant they were in the military situation. 

The day is passed for any further marshal- 
ling of the obvious reasons for the condemna- 
tion. Never in history was anything more 
conclusively proved, and almost every week new 
evidence came. Indeed in those earlier days 
when Germany expected to put the thing 
through in a few weeks, there were frank state- 
ments about events from their own lips, and 
Maximilian Harden, one of the ablest German, 
publicists, wrote: “Let us drop our miserable 
attempts to excuse Germany’s action. Not 
against our will and as a nation taken by sur- 
prise did we hurl ourselves into this gigantic 
venture. ~Wq willed it. We had to will it. 
We do not stand before the judgment-seat of 
Europe. We acknowledge no such jurisdiction. 
Our might shall create a new law in Europe. 
It is Germany that strikes. When she has con- 
quered new domains for her genius, then the 
priesthoods of all the gods will praise the God 
of War.” 

A very different type of man from Harden 
the journalist is Prince Lichnowsky, the Ger- 
man Ambassador in London at the outbreak of 
war. In his private memorandum written in 
August, 1916, he accuses Jus own country in un- 
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sparing terms of “deliberately destroying the 
possibility of a peaceful settlement.” He re- 
reals facts wMcb in tbeir cumulatire effect fix 
tbe guilt of tbe war on bis own Government. 
Tbe men in power in Germany were inexorably 
bent on war, and when tbe last cbance of peace 
came tbrougb Austria showing willingness ,to 
give way tbe German militarists forced ber 
band. After recounting tbe events, be adds: 
“In view of these indisputable facts it -is not 
surprising that tbe whole world outside of Ger- 
many attributes to us tbe sole guilt of tbe war.” 
As be relates tbe history of these fateful days 
from tbe inside, be concludes : “ Tbe impression 
became ever stronger that we desired war in aU 
circumstances.” Tbrougb tbe whole document 
we have tbe figure of an honest ambassador 
vainly striving against the villainy of bis own 
Government to prevent tbe catastrophe which 
be saw coming. “ Thus ended my London mis- 
sion. It was wrecked, not by tbe perfidy of the 
British, but by tbe perfidy of our policy.” 

What makes tbe perfidy worse is that it was 
deliberate and assiduously prepared for years. 
It was a great conspiracy, and not merely a sud- 
den and tragic resolve. On April 2, 1913, tbe 
French Minister of War gave to bis colleague, 
tbe Minister for Foreign Affairs, a copy of a 
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German oflcial secret report wMcIi was dated 
March 19, 1913. After giving reasons 
why Germany must make a marked increase in 
her army properly to ensure her influence in the 
world, it goes on to show how German public 
opinion must be carefully educated. “We 
must accustom them to think that an offensive 
on our part is a necessity. We must act 
w’ith prudence so as not to arouse suspicion, and 
to avoid the crisis which might injure our eco- 
nomic existence. We must so manage matters 
that under the heavy weight of powerful arma- 
ments, considerable sacrifices, and strained po- 
litical relations, an outbreak of war would be 
considered a relief, because after it would come 
decades of peace and prosperity as after 1870. 
We must prepare for war from the financial 
point of view; there is much to be done in this 
direction.” As part of the programme it points 
out that native Mohammedan factions must be 
stirred up against the French in Tunis, Algeria, 
and Morocco, and especially against the British 
in India. The small European States “ should 
be forced to follow us or be subdued.” “If 
Belgium gave advantages to our adversary in 
the west, we could in no circumstances offer 
a guarantee for the security of her 
neutrality. An ultimatum with a short time 
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limit, to be followed immediately by invasion, 
would allow a sufficient Justification for our 
action in international law.” * 

It is tbe cold-blooded point bf view, so cbar- 
acteristically Teutonic, wMcb makes this Ger- 
man crime tbe greatest iniquity in tbe annals 
of modern bistory. Weaker peoples bave no 
rights, law has no sanctions, brute force is tbe 
ultimate reason, tbe whole world may be 
drenched in blood if only it will serve Ger- 
many’s purpose. Back of it all is a philosophy 
of war, which was assiduously preached and 
drilled into the nation. Everywhere of late 
years the peace propaganda had made immense 
strides, except in Germany, where the cult of 
war was made a faith. It soon became clear to 
America where the immediate responsibility for 
the catastrophe lay, but that was produced by 
this belief in war. The world now knows some- 
thing about the Prussian doctrine of war, 
though it is hard for us to see how any nation 
could be induced to accept it. It was done 
through careful education, which is ordered and 
controlled by the State. German policy was 
not content with making conscript soldiers, but 
worked to produce the conscript mind which 

* French Official Correspondence on Outbreak of War, 
sec. a.' ' 



:would accept authority and acquiesce in the 
existing order. The conscript mind was next 
induced to believe in some mysterious superior- 
ity of the G-erman race. The purpose was to 
convince them of their destiny to dominate the 
world. The ascendency was to be achieved by 
force of arms. Only a people with a stupid 
streak in them could swallow the whole doc- 
trine, which meant among other things the idea 
of being a divinely chosen race. This faith in 
war as the supreme arbiter in human affairs is, 
we believe, the worship of a false god. Its biol- 
ogy is false ; its psychology is false ; its interpre- 
tation of history is false. One of the things we 
hope from the tragedy of our time is that the 
falseness of the creed may be made manifest to 
all the world, including Germany, which 
through it has been led into the valley of humili- 
ation. 


The mUitaidst philosophy is already to a large 
extent discredited, and this because the war has 
been carried on so logically by Germany. That 
brings us to the second count in the indictment 
— the conduct of the war. Here also America 
soon cast her vote and gave her verdict. The 
first evidence of the reckless and ruthless way 
Germany meant to make war was her wanton 



breach of ber otto plighted -vrord hy the unpro- 
voked invasion of Belgium. It is a flagrant 
violation of international law, and if it were to 
be condoned it would make all international 
law forever impossible. What was this solemn 
treaty broken for? To be, able to steal a march 
on the enemy and strike her a foul blow! This 
was the admitted reason. Speed was so impor- 
tant, and it was such an advantage to be able to 
crush France and bleed her white without the 
trouble of getting past Verdun and the other 
border French fortresses — and it was not so 
easy to get past Verdun! 

We saw the German theory of war exempli- 
fied almost every day for years, till the world 
was sickened. The subsequent tale of atrocities 
in Belgium, the systematic spoliation, the disre- 
gard of common humanity, the last outrages of 
deportation which shocked the civilized world, 
were all in keeping Tvith the theory. In other 
quarters also there was at least consistency in 
ruthlessness : in northern France where the in- 
vasion had been a pestilence like hqt air from 
the pit’ of hell ; the holy war ” which Germany 
got her ally Turkey to declare, resulting in the 
extermination of a million Armenians with un- 
speakable cruelty ; the disregard of all the ethics 
of the sea built up painfully in a thousand 
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years, piracy, and slaugMer of non-combatants; 
tbe bombardment of Scarborougli and Filey on 
the open Yorkshire coast; dropping bombs from 
airships on towns and villages, murdering 
women and children — ^they are all illustrations 
of the working out of the theory. It is perhaps 
well for the world to realize into what a welter 
of blood and into what a lapse to barbarism the 
theory issues. 

We are not here referring to the acts of hot 
blood that will occur in all war, the isolate and 
sporadic deeds of violence. Eegrettable as 
these would be, we could not condemn Germany 
for these. Her condemnation is because of her 
acts of cold Mood, of premeditated policy, cal- 
culated cruelty, the calm working out of a doc- 
trine of Frightfulness. It is the Bismarckian 
policy of blood and iron put through ruthlessly 
by men who act as super-men, owning no com- 
mon obligations, acknowledging no laws other 
than military necessity. This was not a series 
of acts done in desperation, but acts done of set 
purpose according to the whole theory of war. 
On May 6, 1913, M. Jules Gambon, French Am- 
bassador in Berlin, sent to his Government part 
of a speech made at a military meeting by Gen- 
eral von Moltke. « We must put aside all com- 
monplaces as to the responsibility of the aggres- 
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sor. Wlieii war has become necessary it is 
essential to carry it on in such a way as to place 
all the chances in one’s own favour. Success 
alone Justifies war. We must anticipate our 
principal adversary as soon as there are nine 
chances to one of going to war, and begin it 
without delay in order ruthlessly to crush all 
resistance.” ' 


It does not mean that all the saints were on 
one side and all the sinners on the other. Moral 
issues never come with such delightful sim- 
plicity as that. We know in ordinary life how 
much good is mixed with evil. “The web of 
our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether.” Yet we know that there is right and 
wrong, and we cannot ride off placidly by de- 
claring that things are mixed. The allied 
armies were not bands of stainless knights bat- 
tling against devils in human shape. It was 
not a case of all the good men on one side and 
all on the other evil. It was the clash of two 
opposing ideals. This was the real cleavage of 
the world, and the reason why it was split in 
twain. The ideals were opposed politically, but 
also ethically and spiritually. This became 

* French Official Correspondence on Outbreak of War, 

sec. 3. 
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more and more evident as tlie struggle went on, 
and tMs.is wliy neutrality became impossible; 
for in a moral issue you cannot straddle. As 
of old sucb a question comes, and divides the 
world. 

Because the struggle was deeper than mate- 
rial, it had to go on to the end. The conflict 
raised issues that could not be compromised. 
It was far more than the rivalry of armies and 
peoples, more than nations pitted against each 
other. It was a faith pitted against a faith. 
The pitiful blindness of some was that they 
thought the whole trouble arose because govern- 
ments had failed to understand each other, and 
that fundamentally they believed the same 
things. The war as it developed could not be 
summed up as a tragedy of hot blood and a 
dreadful misunderstanding created by passion. 
!No sdne person could misunderstand what Ger- 
many was standing for, and as a fact we be- 
lieved exactly opposite things. The real pur- 
poses of the war became bigger than any na- 
tional ends. We almost forgot the first^iauses 
of the war, and sometimes even forgot that we 
were fighting for self-preservation. This was 
because larger ideals emerged, and we saw more 
clearly what both sides were representing. 
These years of distress, which seemed to mark 
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the breakdown of our civilization, have really 
been setting a new standard and inspiring a 
new bope- 

It was a moral gain that at last the two ideals 
should come to death-grips on such a s(».le. It 
may even be said to be a fortunate thing that 
Germany showed us so unmistakably to what 
one of the ideals logically leads. Serbia might 
have been gobbled up as Bosnia and Herze- 
govina were a few years before, and the milita- 
rist faith in stark Might would have one other 
argument on its side, France might have been 
done to death and bled white in a few weeks or 
months, and the reign of Might been secure for 
another century. If Belgium and Great Britain l 
had both chosen peace at the price of dMionour, 
that would probably have been the r^ulfc It is 
true that peace would have come soon and not 
after long years of bloodshed. It is true that 
we would have been spared some of the horrors. 
We would not have seen to what lengths this 
hideous ideal was prepare to go. Think of the 
prestige that would have accrued to the whole 
German cult of war ! 

There would not have been the moral cleav- 
age of the world ; for we could not have seen the 
issue clearly. There would have bemi no occa- 
sion for the display ^of all the Gtemim ipfamy. 
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There would have been no need for the promul- 
gation of Turkey’s Holy War of massacre. We 
Would not have seen the sea tmmed into a scene 
of carnage. There would have been no Imsi- 
tania horror, no sinking of a Belgian refugee 
ship with its miserable freight huddled together 
and sent ruthlessly to destruction, no sinking of 
hospital ships, no diabolic act as the torpedoing 
a ferry-boat like the Sussew, no poisoning of 
wells in Africa and discharging asphyxiating 
gas in Flanders. There would have been no 
seeming violation of the law of nations and of 
the laws of war. We would have been spared 
the daily revelationst of treachery, the offer to 
Mexico and Japan to dismember America, the 
cable of the German Ambassador in Argentina 
to sink ships “ without leaving a trace ” of the 
bloody murder. We would not have seen the 
theory of Frightfulness put into practice, that 
the truest kindness was to be cruel till they 
broke the nerve of the world. There would 
have been only simple, easy triumph for Odin, 
the god of war. 

Even to be spared the horrors of the past, 
can we believe that it would have been a good 
thing for the world that the ideal of Might 
should have been clothed with the glamour of 
such triumph? We believe that it would not 
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be a world worth, living in. Men felt instinc- 
tively that there could be no real hope for the 
future unless the whole German theory were 
discredited, and that could only be by its defeat. 
The allied nations found themselves by the 
pressure of events getting past the mere con- 
sideration of personal interests. They found 
themselves (all unworthy of the honour) acting 
as trustees for humanity. They knew that 
there was at stake the whole heritage of what 
we mean by civilization and religion. To have 
given up at any time merely for the sake of 
peace would have been treason to the dead, 
treachery to the great unspoken covenant to 
which they set the seal of their blood. 

We were not outwitting a rival; we were 
judging a criminal. President Wilson's words 
were a sentence of judgment, that he could not 
come to terms with a people “who have con- 
vinced us that they are without honour, and do 
not intend justice, who observe no covenants, 
and accept no principle but force and their own 
interests.” It was Germany’s conduct of war, 
more than her crime in making it, which nause- 
ated the world. This quickening of the human 
conscience is one of our gains from the tragedy, 
and we must do our best to preserve it. The 
spirit of fair-play, ev^n if it had not prevented 
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tte war, would have saved it from becoming the 
horror it was. Mr. Lloyd George in one of his 
speeches said that they wei’e fighting for fair- 
play, and he indicated that after the war that 
same spirit could do much to redeem the world; 
for it meant not only a sense of right but also 
sympathy for the weak In that large sense he 
is right in thinking that the peace and security 
and happiness of the world depend on simple 
fair-play. 

We see this quickening of the human con- 
science in the way in which civilization dealt 
with the German plea of “ military necessity.” 
It has been hissed out of court. There was al- 
ways a sort of sneaking feeling that there was 
something in the plea, that there was a sup- 
posed law of necessity which excused an illegal 
act and justified an injustice. The German 
general staff excused their violation of interna- 
tional agreements by the plea of necessity, but 
no jurist would accept the excuse. The Ger- 
mans made war, not from necessity, but because 
they wanted war. They broke their "plighted 
word about Belgium, not from necessity, but be- 
cause.they thought it was the easiest and cheap- 
est way to Paris. They committed atrociti^ in 
Belgium, not from necessity, but because they 
desired to^wam other small neutral nations of 
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British, people. They committed murder by 
submariiies, not from necessity, but because 
they hoped to starve- out Britain, and after* 
■wards prevent America from landing reinforce- 
ments in Europe. They broke their promise 
not to use poison gas, not from necessity, but 
because they thought it would help them to win. 
In their retreat they devastated northern 
France, not from necessity, but in bitter malice 
and in frantic hope that France would despair 
and be compelled to make peace. There never 
was a place for the plea of necessity in law or 
ethics. It is only as old as the devil, as Milton 
has it: 

So spake the Fiend, and with necessity, 

The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds. 

But never again will men dare to use it to 
excuse illegal and inhuman acts, if the world 
will keep its quickened conscience. 




THE MORAL ISSUE 


HERB is a natural temptation 

to shake off the whole subject 
of the war as a hideous night- 
mare mercifully passed. We 
had supped horrors so long. 
Through the slowly creeping 
years we had endured such a strain. Repeated 
shocks had so blunted and numbed the soul, that 
it would seem as if the one wise thing were to 
forget it. Besides, others tell us that all our 
thought and strength are needed to establish 
the new order that is clamouring at our door. 
Many feel that the troublous days after the 
French Revolution described by Matthew Arnold 
are being reenacted, when we are wandering be- 
tween two worlds, “ one dead, the other power- 
less to be born.” Grim problems are demand- 
ing solution, and hard questions ar& being 
pressed upon us. Our whole industrial and so- 
cial system seems at the point of dissolution. 
Surely the wise thing is to forget the past, and 
give all our mind to the tasks of the present and 
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the future. But is it so wise as it seems? Our 
attitude to that past will determine the solution 
of our perplexities. It will decide whether we 
meet them nobly or meanly. 

The first thing we must make sure of is that 
we appreciate the bigness of that issue for 
which the world suffered. For sheer size noth- 
ing in modern history can be compared to it. 
It is not merely that we have been living amid 
the hideous slaughter of millions of brave men. 
Instinctively we feel ourselves in the midst of 
forces incalculable. Vast changes have already 
been achieved, and change is still in the air. 
These are much more than territorial readjust- 
ments and political transformations. Crowns 
have fallen, and empires have been disrupted, 
and systems have disappeared. New nations 
have emerged, and old ones been shattered. 
The economic effects of the war were felt iu 
every quarter of the globe- The ends of the 
earth were joined, and East and West met to- 
gether. Battles were fought over the world, in 
Europe? and Asia, and Africa, and South Amer- 
ica, and the South Sea Islands. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, the United States 
sent armies across the seas. Many thousands 
of Chinese served in France. In Serbia and in 
many parts of Poland hardly a child was left 
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living. The ancient Armenian people were al- 
most exterminated. , The wars of the old world 
seemed renewed as battles were waged in Egypt, 
and Palestine, and Mesopotamia. At Gaza, 
where Alexander the Great and long after 
Ifapoleon fought, another decisive engagement 
took place which carried the British arms to the 
gates of the Holy City. 

What tremendous emotions also have been 
awakened these last years — ^fear, and hope, and 
dismay, and exultation! We have known ter- 
ror and have tasted joy. We have drunk the 
Clip of sorrow and have felt chastened gratitude. 
We have seen the outraged conscience of the 
world rise up against entrenched wrong. All 
the World has witnessed heroic coui'age and 
chivalrous faith. This age of ours, horrible 
and beautiful, has set its mark on all the future, 
and we are too near it to know all it means. Ho 
sane and wise man can say that it has been a 
joy to have lived through these great days. Any 
man who honestly says so must have had noth- 
ing valuable at stake, and have knownroo risk 
of the Ipss of all that makes life rich. It would 
mean an atrophy of the moral sense to sit on the 
cushioned seats as at a superbly staged tragedy 
and be thrilled with its pathos or terror. He 

must be living in an unrepd world. 

;■■■■■#■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Looking back on it men may glory in tbe 
bitter experience of our time, and many un- 
doubtedly •wUl so look back. If we see the 
issue clearly and accept the lesson faitMully, if 
we believe that we have good cause to face tbe 
future in a spirit of bope and adventure, there 
is no reason why we may not be glad that it was 
our lot to have lived in such a time. Words- 
worth, whose youth was spent amid the excite- 
ment and change of the French Eevolution, who 
saw it to be a time of terror and of hope, ex- 
pressed afterwards this feeling : 

Bliss was it in that day to be alive, 

And to be young was very heaven. 


The French Eevolution was only as a mole- 
hill to a mountain compared to this era. If it 
made a landmark of history, how much more 
this crisis, when the destiny of the world hung 
in the balance. Most men as they grow older 
, have a sense of futility and littleness. That is 

one reason why they look to the past for the 
epic quality of history, why they read of Greece 
and Troy and the rise and faU of the Roman 
* Empire. How great these days of ours have 

been in epic quality, and how great the days to 
follow may be! “Humanity has struck its 

tents and is once more on the march,” said Gen- 
* <* 
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eral Smuts. WMtlier no one knows exactly, 
nor where the great trek is going to end. Po- 
litically, the old order of things has gone with 
the Eomanoffs, and Hapshurgs, and Hohenzol- 
lems; and democi'acy is on its trial over the 
world. Socially, men are dreaming of new con- 
ditions and new standards. It at least appeals 
to courage and faith to ask whether we can do 
anything in the great march of humanity to 
determine its direction and its objective. 

Mere bigness is not in itself very much, or 
necessarily very important. Emerson has a 
little poem describing a quarrel between the 
mountain and the squirrel. The mountain 
taunts the squirrel on its smallness, that it 
could not carry forests on its back, and the 
squirrel retorts, “ Neither can you crack a nut.” 
It may be a greater achievement to be living and 
be able to crack a nut, than to be a dead bulk on 
which forests can grow. The issue was so big, 
because it was the greatest of moral issues. 
Abraham Lincoln said over the struggle of his 
time : “ The real issue in this country is the 
eternal struggle between these two principles — 
right and wrong— throughout the world. They 
are the two principles which have stood face to 
face from the beginning of time, and will ever 
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continue to struggle. The one is the common 
right of hmnanity, and the other the divine 
1‘ight of kings.” That same issue was raised in 
this struggle only in a far more momentous 
way ; for it cut to the roots of our whole civiliza- 
tion. 

It is a good thing for us to emphasize to our- 
selves the moral character of the ultimate con- 
flict, and to remind us that both men and na- 
tions are called on for moral decisions. Before 
the war we were tempted to think that there 
was very little difference between positions. 
Our popular phrases showed this, such as that 
there was so much bad in the best and so much 
good in the worst that it was a case of sis and 
half a dozen. We were in danger of losing our 
soul, pretending that there was no need of 
moral decisions. We were becoming expert in 
straddling, and prided ourselves on our toler- 
ances and facile compromises. There was no 
“^either — or,” only muddled choices, and con- 
venient half-way houses. We were not living 
in a world of categorical imperatives, where we 
could speak clearly of right and wrong. The 
old proverb, has it that all cats are grey in the 
dark. If we live in a moral twilight, in a uni- 
versal dull haze, there will be no clean-cut lines, 
and all the colours will shade into each other 
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and become one grey blur. Tbei’e is a ■wide and 
noble charity born of a heart that knows itself 
and knows pitifully the temptations of men; 
and there is a spurious charity born of selfish- 
ness and lack of principle. Ours was the toler- 
ance of indifference, and not the tolerance of 
love. 

Into such a world came the dreadful line of 
cleavage, creating a chasjn that could not be 
bridged. No man and no nation could perma- 
nently straddle the line. Our greatest shock 
was to find ourselves in a world of fundamental 
emnities that were not open to adjustment and 
compromise. The most peace-loving among us 
came to see that no peace, which left final issues 
undecided, could be permanent. It soon ceased 
to be merely a matter for the actual combatants. 
The trenches of the warfare ran back into civil 
life, and there was no escape. We needed the 
lesson of this, and still need it. In our political 
life expediency and not principle was the root 
of statesmanship. In busiuess we were gov- 
erned by customs of trade and cheap economic 
rules. Passion had deserted our ethics and our 
religion. It seemed dreadful to be thrust into 
a situation, which could not be modified and 
dealt with by compromise. We were not pre- 
pared for war, and still less prepared for an 
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occasion where we were made to feel that the 
whole future of the human race was at stake- 
The lesson of the experience will be lost to us, 
if we think that we can settle back into a world 
where moral decisions are no longer demanded 
of us. We must learn to bring into all life the < 

habit of decision and the courage to choose and ^ i 

stand by the right. For the two principles 
which came to death-giips remain in the moral 
life of man. 

In the clash of two ideals which lay back of 
the Great War the opposites can be stated in 
many forms. They can be stated in terms of 
politics as autocracy opposed to democracy. ‘ i 

This must be viewed as deeper than mere forms 
of government. There are two political philos- 
ophies in conflict. One of them is funda^men- 
tally pagan in its ideas of the organization of 
the world. It believed that progress in civiliza7 
tion must come through the domination of a sin- 
gle Power. How it could have reached its full 
development in the German system seems a mys- 
tery to men of modern mind, but it was simply 
logical. Even the weird statements of it from 
time to time from the Kaiser’s mouth are log- 
ical. He was only a cog in the machine, or to 
use a more grandiose figure for him, he was only 
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apex of tlie wlole system. He made him- 
self the mouthpiece of the ideal for which the 
nation stood. In a speech delivered in 1900 he 
expressed the ambition : “ I hope that to Ger- 
many it will be granted to become as closely 
united, as powerful, and as authoritative as was 
once the Eoman Empire, and that just as in 
olden times they said, ‘ I am a Eoman citizen ’ 
(Civis Bomanus sum), hereafter at some time 
future they wfll say, ‘I am a German 
It grew so that the vital faith in 
Germany was a mystic exaltation of the destiny 
of the nation and all the nation stood for. 

In the interests of this destiny the people 
accepted positions that seem to us incredible. 
Tolstoy in 1896 wrote his Patriotism and Gov- 
ernment, in which he quotes from a speech made 
by Kaiser Wilhelm in 1891 to German soldiers : 
“ You have taken the oath of allegiance to me; 
this means, children of my Guards, that you are 
my soldiers, that you have given yourselves 
to me, body and soul. Only one enemy ex- 
for you — roy enemy. With the present so- 
cialistic intrigues it may happen that I shall 
command you to shoot your own relatives, your 
brothers, even your parents (from which may 
God preserve us), and then you are in duty 
bound to obey my orders unhesitatingly.” Tol- 
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stoy calls tlie Kaiser tie enfant terrible of State 
autiority, wlio expresses -R^liat otier men only 
venture to think. Tolstoy’s comment on Mm is : 
“ Poor sick miserable man, intoxicated ■with, 
power, who by these words insults all that is 
sacred to men of modern civilization ! ” It may 
seem amazing that an intelligent nation could 
accept such claims, and the only explanation is 
that they were in line with the claims made on 
behalf of the nation itself. Their world policy 
meant not only boundless colonial expansion, 
but above all that no decision was to be taken 
anywhere without Germany’s directing and de- 
termining voice. The Emperor was the mouth- 
piece of this claim also, wMch has been the 
basal principle of German foreign policy for 
years, as in another speech: “Kothlng must 
henceforth be settled in the world without the 
intervention of Germany and the German Em- 
peror.” The fate of a so-called inferior race is 
either to merge itself in the dominant nation or 
to suffer extermination. 

TMs» doctrine of national ascendency lies at 
the roots of the war. It coloured the whole 
German offleial policy for years before the com 
flict. In domestic policy, the Danish language 
was crushed by repressive methods in Slesvig, 
and the Polish language in German Poland. 
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French, was proscribed in Alsace and Lorraine, 
where children could only he registered under 
German names, and the performance of French 
plays was prohibited. In foreign policy, Ger- 
was to have ihe first place in the sun ; her 
destiny was on the sea: “ The trident ought to 
be in our fist,” said the Emperor; Germany 
must be consulted in everything that happens 
in the world. The diplomacy of the mailed fist 
was glorified, and some enthusiasts declared 
lyrically that war is the noblest and holiest ex- 
pression of human activity. In 1908 the Kaiser 
visited Constantinople, and Jerusalem, and Da- 
mascus. In the latter place he proclaimed him- 
self as the protector of the whole Mohammedan 
Id, though he did not possess a single Mos- 
lem subject. 

The opposite political pluloaophy of the demo- 
cratic nations stands for public liberty. To it 
the way of progress is not through the domi- 
nance of one Power, but through diverse nation- 
alities seeking mutual understanding in a spirit 
of goodwill and in friendly cobperatlon. It 
does not look on war as a biological necessity, 
but looks forward to creating the meaiis for 
maintaining international peace. The demo- 
cratic ideal for a people is a nation of free per- 
sons, each, having opportunity to be his best, 
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and eac3i contributing to tbe good of tbe wiolo. 
Tbe democratic ideal for tbe world is a great 
family of nations, free to develop themselves 
according to tbeir own genius and mating tieir 
own contribution to the world. As is seen in 
a family, there may be older and younger, 
stronger and weaker, but all with their rights 
and their duties. We must hold by our demo- 
cratic faith in the common right of humanity, 
all the more because we see the danger inherent 
in our civilization with its aggregation of eco- 
nomic power, and its scientific control of natu- 
ral resources, and all the more because we feel 
the temptation of modern national life with its 
centralized control of great races and its power 
through education of moving a whole nation , 
with a unified ambition. This is one of the 
places where we must take care lest Germany, >1 
which failed to conquer us by her arms, should 
conquer us by her ideas ; for Prussianism is not 
necessarily confined to Prussia. , . 

All the issues vital to democracy, freedom, 
self-government, justice, the rights of man, were 
at slake. It was a war between autocratic and 
democratic ideas of the organization of the 
world. It was a war between the law of the 
jungle and the law of brotherhood among na- 
tions. There were facile optimists^ among uS, 





wlio never seemed to see liow imminent tie 
danger was. Tiey did not realize the im- 
mense advantages an autocracy has in its 
unity of purpose in time of war. It can 
train its disciplined hordes, can choose its 
time and place, and hurl the whole national re- 
sources into the conflict. The saying is as old 
as Virgil that the wolf does not care how many 
sheep be. It is not the first time in the 
world’s history that organized militai’ism has 
crashed the arts of peace, as Macedonia snuffed 
out the lights of Athens. The recent danger 
came nearer than many realized that a new bar- 
barism would eclipse the sun of human freedom. 
It was only averted because men in the free 
nations did come to understand that all the lib- 
won by our fathers had to be nobly won 
again or meanly lost. It was only because the 
soul of man braced itself for the supreme strug- 
gle, knowing as of old that it had mighty allies : 

Our friends were exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. , 

In terms of politics then the conflict was that 
peoples might live their own lives, create their 
own institutions, and assert the claims of jus- 
tice against brutal aggression. President Wil- 
son in his letter to Pope Benedict crammed into 
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a sentence the whole democratic indictment \ 

against Germany : ‘‘ The object of this war is to i 

deliver the free peoples of the world from the I 

menace and actual power of a vast military es- 
tablishment controlled by an irresponsible gov- j 

ernment, which having secretly planned to | 

dominate the world proceeded to carry out the 
plan without regard either to the sacred obliga- 
tions of treaty or the long-established practices 
of international action and honour ; which chose 
its own time for the war; delivered its blow 
fiercely and suddenly; stopped at no barrier 
either of law or of mercy; swept a whole conti- 
nent within a tide of blood — ^not the blood of 
soldiers only, but the j)lood of innocent women 
and children also and of the helpless poor.” 

The conflict can also be stated in terms of 
ethics, if we are prepared to acknowledge any 
standards of right and wrong. Indeed the chief 
question raised by the war is as to whether 
there is anything rightly to be called ethics at 
all. You cannot abolish ethics in the realm of 
international relations and hope to keep it in 
other realms of human life. If the basal Ger- 
man contention is right, then we have a world 
I where everything goes that .has the mailed fist 

I behind it. Might becomes the supreiae test of 
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right in all social relations. Justice, fair-play, 
pity, sympathy, goodwill are only sentiments to 
he discarded whenever they seem to interfere 
with immediate success. If we accept this 
point of view in war, we must logically accept 
it elsewhere in man’s dealings with man. We 
have no real complaint at anything done in the 
war, if we allow a fissure in the moral life of 
man. Like a ghastly vampire the Germans 
sucked , the life-blood out of every land they 
touched — Belgium, Prance, Poland, Eussia. 
They made a circle of devastation, surrounded 
themselves with a desert, so that they had round 
them a periphery of hunger. Everywhere it 
was a ruthless force riding pitilessly to selfish 
ends, without chivalry and without honour. 
But there can be no valid condemnation of it 
all, unless we insist that nations must order 
themselves by the same principles of action, and 
rules of conduct, and code of honour which our 
moral standards enforce on decent men. 
Ethically we can speak of the whole conflict 
as from one point of view being Force versus 
Law. Germany began the war by her Chancel- 
lor frankly and brutally declaring that what 
they did was contrary to the dictates of inter- 
national law,” but that the only thing of impor- 
tance to them was “ to hack their way through.” 
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Every other breach of law was justified by mOi- 
tary necessity, which simply means the glorifi- 
cation of sheer force. There is no way out for 
the world that way. Peace in civil life is alone 
secured by law. We possess what measure of 
peace we have only because men consent to sub- 
mit to laws by which they seek to express jus- 
tice. The laws may be imperfect enough, in 
which case the task is to alter and improve 
them, but the way of law is the way of reason 
and the way of peace. So in international life 
there can be no security except by enthroning 
law. International law is sadly inadequate and 
defective, and the greatest opportunity of our 
time is to express our moral principles in a code 
of law for nations; but only through law is 
there any hope for a future of just and lasting 
peace. 

The grossest crime of Germany was that she 
shattered the whole fabric of law, which had 
been built up toilsomely in the centuries by 
international jurisprudence./ Her spokesmen 
made no concealment of their contempt for the 
whole idea of a law of nations. Professor von 
Stengel, a German authority on international 
law so-called, wrote : “ There will be no confer- 
ence at The Hague when this war is over. The 
one condition of prosperous existence for the 
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natives is submission to our supreme direction. 
Under our over-lordsMp all international law 
would become superfluous; for we of ourselves, 
give to each bis rights.” The 
arrogance of this is both pathetic and 
ludicrous, yet it is the logical alternative of the 
abrogation of law. If we depart from the or- 
dered path of law, the next best thing for the 
world would be that some super-men or a super- 
nation, as benevolent as possible, should control 
the world and gi/oe it peace. The trouble is 
men of our breed will not have it on these 
terms. So they fought not only for freedom, 
but also really for law as against force, for an 
ordered civilization. Our generation paid the 
price of blood and tears, that the Babylonian 
type of nation might no longer afflict the world. 
The moral indictment of our enemy which we 
is for her breach of good faith, her breach 
of laws human and divine, her breach of the 
sanctities that have made men human. In the 
titanic struggle the very possibility of what we 
mean by civilization was at stake. We waged 
war not only for moral aims, but also for 
the moral end itself. We could say with truth : 

If this fail, 

The pillared firmament is rottenness 
Aijd earth’s base biplt on stubble. 
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If -we faUed, there could be no guarantee for 
a rational ethics at all, a moral order with 
sanctions other than stark brute force. 

If we can state the ethical conflict as Force 
versus Law, it can also be stated ethically as 
Organization versus Freedom. It means two 
opposing views of society. One is that of a 
machine whose virtue is discipline and whose 
driving power is force. The individual is an 
item in the scheme, a cog in the machine. He 
is not an end in himself, but exists for the State 
and is to be drilled into obedience and docility. 
The virtues of the citizen of the democratic 
State are despised as weakness. Initiative, 
self-reliance, personal independence, private 
judgment in politics are too dangerous qualities 
which would menace the authority of the gov- 
ernment. They might tempt the people to as- 
sume control of their own national affairs. The 
virtues encouraged are loyalty, obedience, dis- 
cipline, and in time of war courage, and self- 
sacrifice. They are in many respects noble vir- 
tues, and in a crisis are powerful and useful 
habits. *For a monarchical military State they 
are the tuevitable virtues. 

The machine conception of society has never 
been worked out with such thoroughness as in 
modern Germany, not only in actual practice, 
but also in thought as a scheme of life- The 
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docility of tlie people was secured l>y tlie control 
of aU the sources of information and opinion. 
The strong hand of government was laid on the 
school, the press, the Church, the Universities. 
It began early with the children in the kinder- 
garten. A little Oerman boy went to school 
with his school-bag strapped to his shoulders 
lit-fi a soldier’s knapsack. He learned the goose- 
step in the drill-ground, which took the place 
of the playground. The government controlled 
the teaching right on up to the University. 
Every professor was a State official, and owed 
all his preferment to the State. There was a 
great appearance of academic freedom, but let a 
teacher criticize the government or touch the 
sacred doctrine of the State, and he soon found 
out how free he was. 

There was no escape anywhere from the vast 
bureaucratic control. It kept hold of business 
by means of tariff, and subsidies, and preferen- 
tial rates. Even the social legislation initiated 
by Bismarck was designed for the same pur- 
pose. The old-age pension system, the insur- 
ance schemes, were aU arranged in the form 
largely of deferred pay, so that a working man 
who had paid in to government for twenty years 
wms held bound hand and foot as a humble tool. 
The press bureau was organized as a depart- 
ment of fthe government, which could shape 
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; public opinion in the desired direction. Years 

ago a German boasted to me of what they would 
i do in the world-war which even then they used 

to speak about. I asked him what public 
opinion would say about that. “We create 
public opinion,” he replied. This explains the 
terrible situation that met us in the actual war, 
that we were faced with the power of the or- 
ganized lie. 

The other view of society is that of a living 
organism, and not of a machine. The parts are 
not cogs, but personalities. The appeal is to 
I morale rather than to discipline. We learn to 

obey laws, not because they are the commands 
; imposed from above by authority, but because 

i they represent the will of the commonwealth, 

and are our own laws which we share in mak- 
ing. We are educating for freedom, and this 
can only be done through freedom with all its 
risks. EesponsibUity for policy, criticism of 
the government, are not only rights but duties, 
j This is a great bore and nuisance to authorities, 

as it is so much easier for superior people to 
govern servile and docile subjects. With inde- 
pendent folk, claiming the right of private judg- 
( ment, it takes some trouble to convince them of 

' the wisdom of a policy. But in this view of 

society the whole emphasis is on personality, 
and even the State itself exists for the person. 
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The problem is to create organization that vill 
not kill freedom and that is infused with the 
spirit and purpose of freedom. The way out is 
a courageous acceptance of our democratic doc- 
trine, which is also the Christian doctrine, 
pressing the emphasis on personality. In gov- 
ernment, in social life, in industry, we must 
resolutely judge them aU by how they work out 
in happy, noble, useful life. 

The issue goes deeper still, and can be stated 
not only in terms of politics and of ethics, but 
also in terms of religion. On one side the whole 
theory, whose fruits we saw in politics and 
ethics, runs down to sheer materialism. This 
is why it was one of history’s gravest hours. 

If there are no sanctions other than force, we 
have a world of hammer and anvil, and nothing 
can long prevent power of all sorts from wield- 
ing the hammer and doing the striking. Pro- 
fessor G. Santayana of Harvard University de- 
fined German metaphysics in mordant phrase as 
“a forced method of speculation, producing 
more confusion than it found, and caleulated 
chiefly to enable practical materialists to call 
themselves idealists, and rationalists to remain 
theologians.” When the mask comes off, we 
see that the theory of life which strove for mas- 
tery gives us a world which blights the soul of 
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man. Tlie great woi’ds, ■wMch. men have used 
and by which they have tried to express some 
portion of reality, words like justice, and pit^ 
and mercy, and love, are only words with no 
roots in the real world. 

It was materialism over against the possi- 
bility of a spiritual interpretation of the world 
and life. Our Ohi'istian civilization dimly and 
imperfectly had sought to build itself on that 
interpretation. Unjust as many of our institu- 
tions are, we at least believed in justice and 
blunderingly tried to embody it in practice. 
Cruel as much of our organized life is, we at 
least also created forms expressive of kindness 
and love. Selfish though our own lives may 
have been, we never derided the faith in a social 
state of good faith, and goodwill, and mutual 
helpfulness. Bitter as have been our racial 
animosities, and national jealousies, and sec- 
tional strife, we have followed the gleam of a 
Ejngdom, which oversteps all boundaries of 
race, and class, and caste, and which makes the 
brotherhood of men. In that dread crucible of 
war were cast more than armies and nations. 
The issue at its deepest meant that we had to 
build our civilization on a material conception 
of life, or on a spiritual. Is it wonderful that 
such an issue could cleave the world in twain? 





IV 

THE MEANING OF THE VICTORY 


I UR first and natui'al impulse, 
when tlie militarist macliine 
broke so suddenly and so 
dramatically, was to express 
simple thankfulness. We bad 
endured so long and bad suf- 
fered so deeply, that our single feeling was 
gratitude for a great delirerance. That tbe 
world should at last be rid of tbe menace to its 
liberties seemed good news enough to justify 
everything. It seemed enough that we could 
breathe freely, that we had triumphantly de- 
fended our freedom, and disarmed a criminal 
government which had drenched the earth in 
blood. The metrical version of the 124th 
Psalm, which the Scottish Church has sung for 
generations, fittingly describes the first sense of 
rdief : 

Now Israel may say, and that truly, 

If that the Lord had not our cause maintained ; 
that the Lord had not our right sustained, 
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When cruel men against ns furiously 
Eose up in wrath to make of us their prey; 
Then certainly they had devoured us all. 



Even as a bird out of the fowler’s snare 
Escapes away, so is our soul set free : 

Broke are their nets, and thus escaped we. 

After a struggle so colossal and losses so tragic, 
we are tempted to be content to express triumph. 
The foe has been beaten, and the victory has 
been won. Or we became so concerned about 
questions of reparation and restoration that we 
had no thought for reminding ourselves what it 
all should mean. 

It was fitting that we should give thanks for 
the dawn that broke one of the darkest nights 
of human history. It was seemly that we 
should be glad and rejoice. But if we were 
right in finding the origin of the war in the 
region of motive and ambition, and explaining 
it as a moral issue, we must explain the end of 
it in tiie same way. There were unknown re- 
serves, and unseen allies, and moral resources ; 
and the deepest lesson of the whole experience 
must be sought in the realm of the moral life. 
Surely that lesson ought to be a reinforcement 
of the instinctive faith which carried so many 



In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just 
And that braggarts must 
Surely bite the dust, 

Mai’ch we to the field ungrieving 
In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just. 


men through, the years of agony, faith in what 
Eobert Louis Stevenson calls the ultimate de- 
cency of things. During these long and bitter 
we held by the primal faith of the soul 
this is a moral world in which such crime 
could not permanently succeed. Sometimes 
despairingly, sometime fearfully, but grimly 
we kept believing that evil would be torn from 
its seat of power. Thomas Hardy expresses 
what is an unquenchable faith of the high heart 
man in his verse : 


The triumph is first of all a reinforcement of 
moral basis of life. All true men have 
known it, by their consciousness of weakness 
and by their need of strength, known it in their 
times of distress and in their godlike hours. 
It is a moral universe, however we explain it. 
For men and for nations, “the chickens come 
home to roost,” Blessing and strength come to 
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men and nations wlio seek Justice, and love 
mercy, and obey bonour. 

If we could not believe this, it would cut tbe 
feet from all noble effort and all stern endur- 
ance. We need tbe faitb to hearten us in the 
weariness of all well-doing, and to implant iu 
us tbe keener virtues, courage, patience, faitb- 
fulness unto death. In tbe deep dismay of our 
age many only found comfort where their 
fathers found it, somewhere in the region of 
what they called the sovereignty of God, finding 
expression in some ancient word born of the 
faith and inspiration of a prophetic soul. 
“ True and righteous are His judgments.” All 
the souls under the altar speak of the triumph 
and ultimate victory of the truth, the judgment 
and final defeat of evil. Their vision is ever of 
the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
Their joy in judgment is not revengeful feeling 
over the punishment of the oppressor, but 
chiefly because it is an evidence that this is a 
moral world. The uprooting of an evil power 
is a signal witness to God in the world and life. 
It may be too surface a view of morality and 
by itself would certainly be an imspiritual con- 
ception of life ; for if goodness is to be judged by 
outward prosperity it would often be as a flower 
which grows in a mght and which the first 
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breeze of adversity would witber. It would not 
be the highest motive to be good, if we could 
only say about it that it brings prosperity. 
Still, so far as it goes the argument is cogent 
that men should see that it does not pay 
to do evil. It is an instinct of our heart to be- 
this. 

The victory then is a vindication of justice 
and honour. The clamour for the ending of the 
war without that vindication was due to a dis- 
tortion of values. We had to defend to the 
uttermost our heritage of loyalty to great ideals. 
Peace is more than the sheathing of the sword; 
it is the triumph of righteousness. The mere 
stopping of warfare might have been failure in- 
stead of success for the cause which men died to 
save. There can be a love of peace joined to 
indifference to spiritual values. This is why 
military triumph was essential, even in the in- 
terests of Germany. The predatory nation that 
went out for loot needed to learn, for the sake 
all as well as for their own sake, that looting 
is not allowed. They had to learn that “Fright- 
fulness ” does not frighten, and above all does 
not pay. They had to learn that blood and ii*on, 
and the mailed fist, and the shining armour, and 
the flashing sword are archaisms, and in our 
world the only place for them is a 
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museuin. Tlie cult of war kad to be discredited. 

Tbe doctrine tkat migkt is rigkt, and tkat mili- 
tary necessity Justifies every Mnd of baseness, 
bad to be proved a lie. All this that we may 
secure civilization from the repetition of such 
crime. We welcome what signs there are in the 
defeated country of the acknowledgment that | 

she deserved to fail, and that she can never ^ 

regain her place in the world’s esteem until she 1 

discards the principles and ambitions which I 

have been her ruin. ' J 

We can easily see how the Nemesis worked, ^ 

but we need to assure ourselves that it always I 

has worked and always will work in the same 
way. The German high command put its faith 
in terrorism and cunning; and both recoiled on 
them with disastrous results. The policy of 
Frightfulness is one which tyraimy always 
deems the last word of wisdom. It seemed a 
sure thing that it would' cow civilian popula- 
tions, and scare neutral nations, and break the 
nerve *of armies. Instead of that the soul of 
man rose in revolt against every new evidence : 

of German brutality. An observer could see in 
every combatant country the temper taking on 
a stern tenacity of purpose. One could witness 
a hardening of sentiment as the people learned 






of the asphyxiating gases in Flanders, the 
jioisoned ■wells in Africa, the foul murder on the 
The effect was like blows on prepared 
steel. Early in the war the Kaiser in a letter 
said that he could make peace to-morrow if he 
wished it, but it would be “ an incomplete re- 
sult, but which would at least serve as a 
preparation for the future.” He deceived him- 
self, as he found when he would fain have peace. 
They had thrown overboard all that had been 
accomplished during centuries towards mitigat- 
ing the cruelties of war and protecting civilians. 
The only result was to embitter neutral opinion, 
and steel their enemies to the limit of sacrifice. 
With any other foe peace could have been made 
by negotiatioiL If they had sho'wn ordinary 
humanity to the population of Belgium, if they 
had kept the common laws of honour, if their 
courage had been coupled •with chivalry and 
their strength -with generosity, the war could 
have been ended long before. The conscience 
simply decided that they had to be de- 
feated at any cost in order to save cMliza- 


Even more disastrous was the recoil of the 
cunning and treacherous diplomacy which ac- 
companied every stage of the war. It gave such 
of clevemesSfand strength that it 
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seemed tlie wise policy in a warring world. Yet 
once more we have plain evidence that the con- 
stitution of things is against it. Cleverness 
; divorced from character is not strength hut 

weakness. When the German Government de- 
sired peace to save something out of the wreck, 
they found that the country had suffered moral 
; bankruptcy and no sane people would take their 

■ word for anything. When they most needed 

I confidence and mutual good faith, they had no 

' moral assets. After a long course of duplicity 

and deceit, every move was naturally looked on 
, with suspicion. Who would be Germany’s 

i guarantor, and what pledges could she give? 

I Bankrupt of honour, her plighted word a torn 

f scrap of paper, when she talked of peace the in- 

evitable and universal thought was : " In vain 
is the net spread in the sight of any bird.” A 
time came when the German Government des- 
j perately desired credit for their fair words, but 

I found that nobody in all the world would listen 

or believe. The treaty-breaking, the double- 
! dealing, the acts of treachery destroyed all trust 

i in their good faith. With sure insight Mr. 

I Wilson put his finger on the spot of moral dis- 

ease when he said that they recognized no prin- 
ciple but force and their own interests. 

We see the Nemesis working in the judicial 

^ m. « 
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blindness wMcIi to tbe end seemed to prevent 
Germany from understanding this fact. In 
December, 1916, tbe Obancellor began to talk of 
peace, and then admitted that be -was only try- 
ing to gain time, in order to build submarines 
to add another dastardly chapter to their 
method of warfare. Later, at the very moment ; 
she approached the Allies about peace, she was 
applying the torch to cities and towns and some 
of the priceless treasures of civilization, and de- 
porting to cruel slavery whole civilian popula- 
tions. At the very time she was asking for > 
negotiations, she was filling the seas with vil- 
lainies, sinking passenger ships to leave no trace i 
of the savagery. Seafaring peoples had de- ; 
veloped a courtesy and chivalry of the sea, to 
say nothing of an ethics and law of the sea. 

To us the sea had become the symbol of vast 
immeasurable cleanness, and mercy like the 
wideness of God’s mercy. Germany turned the 
sea into a place of defilement. But as we 
would expect in a moral world lawlessness ; 
reacts and revenges itself. c I 

It is one other illustration of the universal ; 
truth that in the service of law is our perfect 
freedom. Shakespeare with his matchless in- 
sight describes the process and the inevitable 
result: 
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THen everytMng includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite, 

And appetite as universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And last eat up himself. 

Power grew into the will to more power, until 
Germany had become merely an appetite; and 
lawless appetite ends in eating itself up. Our 
enemy forced us to reaffirm our faith, feeble 
enough as it was. She is also the best proof of 
the truth of our faith; for never has the world 
witnessed such a collapse of materialism. If 
we wanted a demonstration of the utter failure 
of the whole philosophy we surely have it. An 
empire organized for force, built on sheer 
materialism ruthlessly applied, plunging the 
world back to the law of the jungle, broke itself 
on the naked soul of man. Is it vindictiveness 
to rejoice at such a signal proof? Call it rather 
the vindication of the righteousness and judg- 
ment that are the habitation of God’s throne; 
the passion for justice which lies deep in the 
hot heart of man; the assurance that no power 
can last which is based on oppression and 
cruelty; the prophecy of man’s soul that there 
is a power making for righteousness. 

The history of man is not the history of his 
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achievements, his inventions and material re- 
sources. These are only the necessary founda- 
tions for the structure of his real life. We 
might circle the globe -with steel, bridge every 
river and tunnel every hill, and at the end of 
the day we would have only mateidal for the 
scrap-heap. The history of man is not even the 
history of his mind, his thought and literature 
and art and knowledge. His true history is the 
history of his conscience, of his moral develop- 
ment. Only that can give security and perma- 
nence to all his other achievements. Where 
corruption prevails, where wrong and injustice 
exist, where selfishness and all its brood of vices 
hold sway, sooner or later there ceases to be 
room for true art or science or thought. 

The meaning of the victory may be learned 
by the conquered, and may be lost by the con- 
querors. We may plume ourselves on the very 
things which brought ruin to the foe, and reckon 
up our strength and wealth in material terms. 
The Babylonian spirit has not left the world, 
and every great civilization is menaced by the 
old temptations — ^insolence of pride, cruelty of 
sheer force, empty trust of resources. A com- 
mercial country like ours is ever tempted to be 
wholly absorbed in the material side of civiliza- 
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tion, to find outlets for its amazing energy and 
its masterful ambition, to judge of causes only 
by bow they affect our own interests, even to 
decide causes by what corresponds to the mailed 
fist. Every great soldier knows how much de- 
pends on what is called morale, not only in 
armies themselves but also in the nation back of 
them. Eield-Marshal Earl Haig at a time of 
crisis said that ‘‘ the war will be won by twenty- 
five per cent, military and seventy-five per cent, 
of other forces of which those represented by the 
churches are the greatest.” Now that these 
forces have won the victory, it will be only a 
more disastrous defeat if we become cynical of 
the highest motives that move man. When the 
heart of a nation becomes fat, when the only 
passion it knows is the passion of a spurious 
patriotism which lives in a jingle of jingo 
rhymes, she needs again the high and holy word 
of God with its message of sacrifice and love to 
stir her heart to noble deeds again. 

It is easy for a nation to forget the things 
. that mdde her great, and that alone can keep 
her great. Amid the signs of success which 
others have earned, it is easy to be puffed up 
with empty conceit and windy vanity. In the 
wealth of material resources it is easy to trust in 
the arm of flesh and Mfe the hoarse cfy of pride 
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at every sign of pomp and povrer. One foolisL. 
hour can squander the gains of a lifetime. 
One 'weak and frenzied year can hazard all that 
generations have brought us. A nation "whose 
heart is true may make mistakes and recover 
the lost ground, by learning the lesson of the 
mistake, by recalling itself once more to the 
high tasks of life; but even for a nation whose 
heart is true, as for a man, there are mistakes 
hard to be repaired and false steps hard to be 
retraced. A nation cannot afford to forget the 
conditions of prospeiity and permanence. It 
is not much to have gained heights, which we 
are not competent to keep. A height to a weak- 
ling will only mean a giddy head and stagger- 
ing feet. 

The common blunder seen on many a page of 
history is a vain trust in material resources, 
on what are boastingly called the sinews of war. 
a fool will despise them, but only a worse 
count these up exultingly, as if they 
made sure of fate, and as if there were no other 
elements to be calculated on. Big battalions, 
and the ships of the popular 
songs mean something, but we do not need to 
very deeply into history to come across 
the wrecks of empires that had them all. A 
is a stately ajad a costly engine, but 
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any fool can sink a sMp. A gun is a very im- 
posing weapon in these scientific days, but there 
is still something in the man behind the gun. 
Nothing has altered, nothing can alter, the great 
eternal moral facts and forces that mould the 
life of men and sway the destinies of peoples. 
Even in the stress and strain of material conflict 
a country falls back in the last resort on moral 
qualities, on the soundness of heart and clean- 
ness of blood of her sons and daughters, on cour- 
age and honour and faith and sacrifice, on the 
capacity to suffer and endure and believe and 
hope. No moves on the economic chess-board, 
no alliances for offence and defence, no tricks of 
diplomacy and skill of statecraft, can in them- 
selves bring security or greatness to a coimtry. 
Now as ever safety comes through obedience to 
the laws of life. Now as ever a nation withers 
at the heart, when luxury and comfort are 
prevalent ideals, when truth and justice and 
purity and honour are disregarded. To a great 
people, conscious of greatness, rich with a 
splendid heritage of possession and of oppor- 
tunity, it is never out of season to point the 
one moral of history, to call men to remember 
the conditions of heritage, the penalty of privi- 
lege, the responsibility of power — “lest we 
forget.” 
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We kaow wkat we fougM against; lia¥e we 
made plain to ourselves what we fought for? 
We fought against arbitrary power, militarism, 
force as the sole arbiter of human affairs. 
When we say that we fought for the opposite of 
these, for freedom, democracy, justice, the rights 
are we only meaning that it was to re- 
and maintain the status quo, the old con- 
ditions which were endangered? Surely the 
struggle developed into something better and 
bigger than that, for new conditions in national 
international life. Of course in a true and 
sense we were fighting not for the new but 
the old. We were fighting for the old foun- 
dations of our civilization. Also, if democracy 
has won, it has been by the old means, by cour- 
faith. But in reality the victory only 
spells opportunity. It is not enough to labour 
earnestly to restore old conditions, to bring 
back to the world the measure of peace and pros- 
perity it enjoyed, to repair as quickly as pos- 
sible the economic depletion of war, to patch up 
the old framework of society which h9,s been 
shaken if not shattered. Victory means oppor- ' 
tunity to build on the ruins of the old order a 
nobler and fairer one. The passing of the old 
clears the stage for the coming of the new. 
If we miss our opportunity now, it will never 
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come again in sucli hopeful shape. The future 
depends on our present faith and courage, our 
intelligence and resolute endeavour to exact 
from ourselves and others the full price of the 
world’s agony. The struggle now ended is only 
ended in one form. It has released incalculable 
forces for good and for evil. If we will not 
learn to subordinate our selfish ambitions to a 
great purpose, it will be apostasy to the cause 
for which so many of our heroic dead died. 

The man is blind who does not recognize the 
idealism which the war brought forth in the 
midst of so much ugliness. It was not always 
consciously thought out, but many of our 
noblest knew that they were fighting for more 
than victory for their country. Some died 
happy in the belief that their death would help 
the world in its steep ascent. Many were will- 
ing to die that they might save their children 
and their children’s children from such a hell of 
suffering. All of them trusted that the sur- 
vivors would create a better and happier world, 
a social state with juster and finer conditions. 
If we revert to selfish living and sectional strife, 
we will he traitors to their memory. The war 
drove much meanness and selfishness into hid- 
ing, and the larger loyalties were in the field — 
patriotism, public duty, self-sacrifice, service 
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tliat was heedless of self. Some are now sneer* 
ing at idealism, who would not have dared to 
do it when the fate of the whole world depended 
on the idealists. Its fate stUl rests on them. 
Democracy, which could not be crushed by 
ai’med force from outside, will break down from 
within if its citizens are motived only by vulgar 
desire for plunder. It cannot work without in- 
telligence and unselfishness. Democracy is not 
a system, but a programme, and is itself an 
ideal. 

The thought of public service, which domi- 
nated the minds of so many men during the 
crisis of war, must be kept for the tasks of 
peace if we are to conserve the true meaning of 
the victory. It is a false charge that idealists 
are mere sentimentalists, who shirk the realities 
of life, and who shut their eyes to facts. The 
true idealist has an instinct for reality. He 
knows that love and hate exist. He takes the 
passions and ambitions of men for granted. He 
recognizes such stubborn facts as patriotism, 
and does not pretend that they disappear be- 
cause he might wish it. He differs frW the 
mere opportunist simply by having ideals, and 
his ideals are rooted in a fundamental faith. 
It is a faith in man, that human nature can be 
changed education, by social living, by en- 
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iigMenment of conscience, by acceptance of law, 
by religion. He believes that man will respond 
to Hgb motives as well as to low ones, and 
even more naturally. He can point to tbe ex- 
baustless heroisms of the soul of man during the 
strain of war, and none can gainsay him there. 
He thinks he can state some idealisms as a 
practical programme. For instance, he believes 
that the nations to-day can make sure that the 
Great War was indeed a war to end war. It 
is only a matter of faith and courage. With 
the courage to face facts we need the courage 
to believe our faith. 

With the memory of all that has been can we 
deny that there is a great modern argument for 
the paramountcy of soul? We do not exhaust 
the meaning of the victory by seeing in it a rein- 
forcement of the moral basis of life. It is also 
a mighty afldrmation of the spiritual. We 
recognize it in the dramatic break of the tremen- 
dous military machine which held the world in 
awe. We naturally think of this inherent 
weakness as compared with the tenacity with 
which *the Allies held on through dark days. 
It was born of faith, however blind and dumb 
it may have been. It was more than faith in 
the ultimate decency of things ; it was also faith 
in the future, a vision of what may be and shall 
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be. Amid all tbe passions and resentments of 
tbe strife there gleams an inextinguishable 
idealism which marks a contrast that must not 
be missed. 

. The contrast could be truly made from the 
other combatants, but nowhere more dramatic- 
ally than between France and Germany. We 
think naturally of France, who bore so large a 
brunt of the onset throughout long years of 
agony. She suffered such handicap, with a 
third of her material resources in enemy hands 
from the beginning, deprived of her coal and 
iron and chief manufactories, all the bloody 
battles fought on her land, with the foe again 
and again beat back almost from the gates of 
Paris, bled white as she seemed to be, with the 
whole national fortunes trembling more than 
once in the balance. There was never a whim- 
per or a whine. There was something in the 
soul of France which upheld her through the 
evil days. With wonder and admiration we 
look on that picture. 

Germany for four years said boastfully and 
truthfully to herself and to the world, Look 
at the map!” with her armies extending the 
frontier of conquest everywhere. She spoke 
only of victories, and prated endlessly of her 
will to power. She had organized all industry, ■ 
all education, all social life for war, had swag- 
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gered for fifty years over Europe as a bully, bad 
held as ber primal faitb that might is right aud 
by her might was prepared to stand or fall. 
When the tide of battle turned, before a decisive 
engagement had occurred, when not a foreign 
foot was on her soil, and not a battle waged 
within miles of her frontier, she broke as a lath 
breaks painted to look like iron. All the world 
heard her whine. She had built her civilization 
on materialism, had worshipped force and had 
believed that she possessed it. She had made 
an idol of power, and had sacrificed to the god 
of militarism. She had openly said that Corsica 
was stronger than Galilee. The world really 
though not in words accepted the challenge. 

Somewhere deep in the region of life’s basal 
faith lie all the sources of power. The object 
of the faith conditions its real quality. We 
must not let this era of history through which 
we have lived pass into a chapter of a book of 
the human story, without learning its profound- 
est lesson. The economic historian will count 
up soldiers and guns and resources, and will 
tell us’that the Central Powers were worsted 
because they were outweighed and outnumbered 
by the forces of the Allies. But what let loose 
those forces, and drove them through suffering 
and sacrifice to victory? Man’s mind becomes 
unconquerable only through a living fiaith. The 
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Mglier ideal conquered because it was tbe 
Mgber. Tbe world wMcb man inbabits is a 
moral and spiritual world. The cheap sneers 
of tbe worldling about idealism are proved 
foolish by facts. If we ally ourselves to a high 
purpose there is a constant invasion of strength 
into life. It is no idle rhetoric to say that faith 
achieves the impossible. We ought to look out 
to the future with assurance because of the new 
manifestation of our day that man’s destiny 
will be worthy of his history. The place of the 
spiritual forces has been proved through the 
fierce arbitrament of war ; and the need of these 
same spiritual forces remain in repairing war’s 
ravages and restoring the structure of peace. 

There appeared as a New Year’s message a 
remarkable letter which does not seem to have 
the attention it merited. It was a letter 
signed by the six prime ministers of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. It points out the 
fact which has become evident that ^‘neither 
education, science, diplomacy, nor commercial 
prosperity, when allied with a belief in material 
force as the ultimate power, are real founda- 
tions for the ordered development of the world’s 
life. These things are in themselves simply the 
tools of the spirit that handles them.” It de- 
that even the hope expressed in a League 
of Nations°can only be realized through a spirit 



of goodwill among tlie peoples. “ Tke spirit of 
goodwill among men rests on spiritual forces; 
tie liope of a brotlierliood of humanity reposes 
on the deeper spiritual fact of the Fatherhood 
of God. In the recognition of the fact of that 
Fatherhood and of the divine purpose for the 
world, which^ are central to the message of 
Christianity, we shall discover the ultimate 
foundation for the reconstruction of an ordered 
and harmonious life for all men.” The signa- 
tories write as men occupying posts of grave 
responsibility in the guidance of the British 
Empire. “ We would commend to our fellow- 
citizens the necessity that men of goodwill, who 
are everywhere reviewing their personal respon- 
sibilities in relation to the reconstruction of 
civilization, should consider also the eternal 
validity and truth of those spiritual forces 
which are in fact the one hope for a permanent 
foundation for world peace.” 

Never before have we felt so tremendously 
the need of the spiritual. If we cannot keep 
the great faith, we are lost and the world is lost. 
But vJ-e who make the mighty afarmation of 
faith know that we are not lost, that we are 
found, and that the world wiU be saved. We 
tie ourselves up to the purpose of God, which 
we believe to be a purpose of love, a purpose to 
redeem. ^ 





SOME REVALUATIONS 

“HE common statement, that the 

Great War has marked an era in 
the life of man, is doubtless true. 
No one can foi’etell what the 
effects will be politically, so- 
cially, industrially. We are al- 
ready in the midst of the struggle as to whether 
the most radical experiments wHl be attempted. 
If the old civilization keeps its footing, it will 
only be by change, by adapting itself to nw 
conditions. Nothing, however, will come by 
magic, or as a matter of course. We have W 
decide on ends, and to shape events towards the 

desired ends. « Now that the danger is over, 

the difficulties begin,” said Gambetta about me 
crisis of his time. It is the brave way of facing 
trouble; for it sees in difficulties only, oppor- 
tunities. The most foolish attitude towards^ hu- 
man affairs is to assume that certain things 
must be, and it usually means letting our judg- 
ment swing according to our particular preju- 
Wft-had many illustrations of this m the 
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predictions that ■were made during the actual 
contest as to the effect of the war on the indi- 
vidual soldier. 

Some people at home spoke as if our men had 
all become heroes and saints. They seemed to 
believe in an immense revival of heroic religion, 
because men -were facing ultimate realities of 
life and death. All soldiers would come home 
better men and more worthy citizens to build a 
new state. Even some who were with the army 
talked sentimentally of men learning to pray in 
the trenches and finding Grod in the hour of 
battle. I would not deny that this has been, 
and surely some must have been made to think 
seriously who never thought before. But I 
confess to a deeper distrust than ever of the 
slushy optimism that will not look at facts. It 
is not true that war as such makes men noble, 
and draws out the best in them. It is idiotic to 
expect plaster saints from single men in bar- 
racks, as Kipling long ago told us. Common 
sense would teach us that all would not become 
immeasjirably better men for having engaged in 
war, or for living a short time in a foreign 
country. Some of the necessary incidents of 
battle are unspeakably beastly, and the tempta- 
tions of relaxation are inevitably insidious. 

On the other hand,^some saw nothing but the 
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brutalizing and degrading effects of war. They 
looked with, a jaundiced eye on everything that 
pertains to soldiering, and they told us that un- 
mitigated evil was all that we could expect from 
the experience of war. Every soldier would be 
coarsened and more or less depraved. They 
could see no good anywhere in the vast area of 
evil. One drunken soldier filled their eye until 
an army meant an orgy of intemperance. The 
British or the American soldier if he is not 
bearded like the pard ” is certainly “ full of 
strange oaths,” and if these critics heard some 
strong language, immediately the whole air was 
them blue with blasphemy. They are the 
kind of people who never can see any goodness 
that is inarticulate. 

Of course as a matter of fact both are wrong, 
all other great human experiences it can 
make for either good or evil. War both makes 
and breaks men. Some will be stronger men, 
and finer because of it all ; and others will 
be weaker in character and coarser in grain. 
IJnder war conditions, and even under oi’dinary 
army conditions, men are living an unnatural 
life and are subject to special temptations. 
Only a very amateur psychologist would expect 
a revival of religion from life in the trenches. 
He would find evidence of what he looked for in 
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the story told of the English. Tommy, who when 
asked what they did during a specially severe 
bombardment of his dugout replied, “ We were 
all saying our prayers. We were praying like 
hell.” The average soldier is exactly the aver- 
age man of his nation, tested out sometimes by 
danger, sometimes by temptation, and always 
by the very newness of his environment. At 
the same time we may expect in many that their 
devotion to a cause, that made them willing to 
offer the ultimate sacrifice, should give their 
chai’acter an uplift that must leave its mark. 

In the same way we need not expect that the 
effect on institutions all over the world will be 
invariable. Now that the danger is over and 
the difficulties have begun, men will meet the 
difficulties in different fashion. What we may 
expect is that the ideas which are abroad in the 
world will offer opportunities for effecting 
changes. All the great changes of history have 
been changes of thought, new orientation of 
men’s minds, the revaluation of ideas. When 
the ide§ becomes fixed, it rules the world. It 
was one of Carlyle’s biting phrases about Bous- 
seau’s book, which was sneered at by those in 
authority, that the second edition was bound 
by the skin of the people who laughed at it. 
Ideas about the rights of man swept Europe 
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with, a flame of fire. la tlie begiaaiag of every- 
thing is the doctrine. As we have seen, it was 
teaching which forged the thunderbolt of war 
and hurled it on a quaking world. Now that 
the danger is over, the direction in which we 
shall travel will be determined by the point of 
view which men in the mass assume towards 
certain subjects. It does not follow that the 
changes that may be effected by the war will 
necessarily be good. We may say platitudi- 
nously that democracy has triumphed in the 
struggle, and that all is well; but what kind of 
democracy? It may be that of revolution, or 
that of evolution. It may be that of modern 
Eussia, or of constitutional government. Eobes- 
pierre said in the unrest of the French Eevolu- 
tion that “ force can overturn a throne, but only 
wisdom can securely found a commonwealth.” 
We are at the parting of the ways, and every- 
thing depends on the wisdom of our choice. 

We deal first briefly with some of the re- 
valuations that are being made in our corporate 
life. The idea of democracy itself is changing 
its emphasis. It is broadening from mere forms 
of government to the whole structure of society. 
Formerly most people if asked for a definition 
would have been content to define it in Abraham 
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Lincoln’s words as government of tte people, 
for tlie people, by tbe people, or they would bate 
spoken of universal su&age and parliamentary 
institutions. To-day it cannot be defined in 
terms of politics. Tbe political machinery is 
only looked on as a means to a further end. 
The new democracy is not so easily defined. If 
we could give a scientific definition we could 
proceed to predict with something like mathe- 
matical accuracy some of the results; but that 
kind of definition is impossible. The demo- 
cratic movement is a human movement, and 
there are vagaries and freaks, and there will be 
side issues and stoppages. Sometimes it will 
look like a glacier; but even a glacier moves, 
and when it gets to the melting zone it flows. 
It is difficult to estimate the democratic move- 
ment because it is often blind, driven by blind 
needs and blind ideals. It is still also to a 
large extent dumb, in spite of the blatant 
noises ; for men who speak for it are trying to 
speak for the voiceless mass. Better than a 
definition of it is a recognition of its ends. 
What is it really wanting? Towards what is it 
striving? 

There are various brands of democracy, some 
of them with conflicting ideals, and^ much of 
the sincere opposition to it is due to loofeunder- 
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standing of its true character. To some op- 
ponents it means an attempt to drag down all 
men to a dead level, to settle all questions by the 
counting of noses, to destroy all initiative and 
originality, and to swamp the individual. Well, 
of course the indictment may seem to be proved, 
if we admit that a complete democratic organi- 
zation of society will efiEectually curb some ram- 
pant traits of individualism and root out some 
types of plunder. But we need not be scared by 
fears of equality, as there can be no such thing 
in the world of man. It may be that some who 
speak for democracy appear to look forward to 
a state where we shall be garbed and numbered 
and fed and ordered like the inmates of an 
asylum. If the world is incurably mad, that 
might be the best way of treating us, and the 
only question worth asking is, Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodss f — Who will take care of the 
caretakers? 

We need wisdom to found our commonwealth ; 
we must strive to keep the democratic move- 
ment time to its own ideal. The only democ- 
racy worth considering is that which looks for- 
ward to a world of persons, each with the right 
and opportunity to become all that true man- 
hood maj mean. It looks to a social state where 
each member will be gimranteed a chance to 
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make tlie contribution of bis complete self. 
Instead of being tbe end of tbe individual, it 
will really be Ms true beginning. Tbe ideal to 
wbicb tbe movement looks is tbe kingdom of 
God. That is wby it cannot do without re- 
ligion. Tbe Mgbest motives are necessary for 
its full attainment. I must concede willingly, 
joyfully, that if reasonable leisure, culture, op- 
portunity of education are good for me they are 
good for others. I must be eager to grant to 
others all that I claim for myself. We must 
cease treating persons as means, and must think 
of them always as ends. We must give more 
than fair-play; ve must give sympathy and 
help. We who fought for the rights of smaller 
nations must contend for the rights of the weak. 
Lord Acton put this aspect of democratic duty 
in a noble sentence that “laws^ should 
adapted to those who have the heaviest stake in 
the country, the people to whom misgovemment 
means not mortified pride or stinted luxury, but 
want and pain and degradation, risk to their 
own liyes and risk to their children’s souls.” 
If we ever keep the emphasis on persons, democ- 
racy will take the revaluation which will make 
our generation glorious in the ages to come. 

In the furnace of war our thoughts.on almost 
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every subject have become fluid and have suf- 
fered change. One place of change is surely 
that of war itself. From time immemorial war 
has been glorified in the stories of romance, by 
the songs of the minstrel, and in the sober pages 
history. Men ministered to the glory by 
every means at their command, by spectacular 
parade, by martial music, by dazzling uniform. 
The fighting man was the natural hero. Battle 
meant the thrill of combat and the glory of vic- 
tory. Science seemed to give its blessing by 
phrases about the struggle for existence and the 
of the fittest. All our thought went 
back to the days when war was the bodily 
prowess of brave men, or a sort of knightly 
tournament. Soldiei's marched out in bright 
array under flashing banners amid the huzzas 
of the crowds. 

Every drop of that kind of glory has been 
squeezed out of war to-day. The romance and 
glamour of barbaric war have passed. Almost 
any day for years in England one could see 
thousands of men in drab khaki marchtpg out 
to war, silent men through silent streets. The 
crowds would stand in dumb reverence, and 
men would raise their hats as they do at a pass- 
funeral. There was only a mist before the 
eyes and a, choke in the throat, as one watched 
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tie thousands march on in silence to die. To 
men of modern mind war was seen in its 
tragedy, and sordidness, and unspeakable 
stupidiiy. As a fact it came to he true that 
the war was waged and won by steel-workers, 
by inventors, by engineers, by munition work- 
ers, by factory hands, as well as by the fighting 
men. The old glory of war passed when it be- 
came a matter of manufacture. Even in the 
field the ancient military virtues took a new 
slant. The great armies of civilian soldiers 
never got time to develop the machine discipline 
and drill of the old military. The war was won 
not by discipline, but by morale. Indeed the 
war ceased to be a war of armies merely, and 
became a war of nations. The last ditch of de- 
fence was not guns nor money, but the courage 
and stubborn endurance of the people. 

Nothing is going to do more for a rational 
method of settling national disputes than the 
thought in millions of minds that modern war 
is an absurdity, and that we must devise means 
of eliminating it. When men think it silly they 
wm laugh it out of court, .as they laughed 
duelling out of court. The old commonplaces 
of thought and speech have passed which speak 
of war as a biological necessity and of man as 
essentially a fighting animal. We now feel that 
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if these things are so, then man is not fit to 
have a civilization at all. In the presence of 
the facts no sane man can any longer believe 
that van promotes progress by selecting the 
fittest for survival. Its effect is precisely the 
opposite. As a matter of fact also, the fighting 
instinct is not fundamental in man. On the 
contrary, but for the social instinct he could 
never have survived. He is the most defence- 
less of animals, and o-wes his existence and his 
development to the gregarious instinct. We do 
not need to deny that war in earlier stages aided 
man’s development in order to hold that to-day 
its value has gone. To acknowledge a fighting 
instinct in man does not mean that it has pre- 
scriptive right to rule. We are men, in that 
■we are not compelled to follo-w all our instincts. 
Progress is only possible by wise choice among- 
opposing instincts. Some instincts need to be 
atrophied by lack of use like some organs of the 
body. Progress to men lies along the way of 
conscious intelligence. The path to some 
rational plan, such as an international court or 
a league of nations, has been cleared to-day, 
simply because there has come in men’s minds 
a revaluation about 'war Itself. 


Along with this also has come a need for a 
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restatement of law. Before tlie war law every- 
where was losing some of its authority, since 
men realized that they themselves were the mak- 
ers of law. The laws they made they could 
amend, and if need be could break. The world 
seemed to be In the way of losing any sense of 
sacredness in law. Many men in other coun- 
tries were prepared to assent to the German 
contention that when war begins ethics end, and 
that laws cease to operate. Germany’s refusal 
to be bound by international conventions or by 
moral laws seemed strictly logical. Yet the 
conscience of man revolted, and man’s common 
sense informed him that on these terms no 
civilization was possible. Law is seen to be a 
necessity for social life, and is self-imposed 
limitation on personal liberty. It is a recog- 
nition that there is something higher than the 
self-interest of men or of nations. It puts 
honour on the throne. When Belgium was 
neutralized in 1839 it took away from France 
and Germany in the event of war the easy way 
of invasion, and erected at the neutral frontier a 
barrier that could not be passed except at the 
cost of infamy. In the Hague Convention, 
which prohibited the use of poison gas, the na- 
tions imposed on themselves the deprivation of 
that weapon. 
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Tie question emerges •wietier we can talk of 
etMcs and war at all. TMs has confused many 
people. For example, when Germany broke 
the Convention and used asphyxiating gas, some 
said that after all it was not any worse being 
killed by gas than by shot or shell. That sounds 
very well, but it is to miss the whole ethical 
point. It is to assmne that unless you can get 
your highest ideal, there is no ideal at all. This 
is the mistake many pacifists made, who had 
their ethics in a vacuum. They simply de- 
nounced all war as such, and made no sort of 
distinction anywhere within the range of war. 
As practical men in every region of life, though 
we cannot get our highest social ideal, we do 
not cast off the lower ideal which the world has 
reached. There is always what may be called 
interim-ethics, the standards which we use 
meanwhile until something better becomes pos- 
sible. 

There was an ethics of slavery. The highest 
ethics killed it, but for thousands of years there 
were slaves. To refuse to take part, in the 
alleviation of the slave’s lot, or to refuse to 
enforce laws regarding him on the plea that the 
religious ideal prohibited slavery, was in prac- 
tice to stand on the same ground as the brutal 
slave-driver who held that the slave had no 
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rights at all. Extremes meet in weird fashion. 

The pacifist and the Prussian occupied the same 
position regarding law in war, the one because 
he hated war, the other because he glorified it. 

There is an ethics of the prize-ring. A higher 
ethics would eliminate it altogether, and some 
day it will. But given the prize-ring, there are 
rules which have to some extent civilized it and 
robbed it of some of its barbarities. Even from 
the habitues of it a foul blow will elicit hisses 
and indignation. 

There is, or the world thought there was, an 
ethics of war. The highest ethics would make 
war impossible, and one day it will. But given 
war, there are rules imposed on combatants. 

We thought that some of these rules had become 
laws which no self-respecting nation would 
break. There are things in civil life which a 
true man will rather die than do, and the idea 
that for a nation necessity knows no law is to 
give up the hard-won gains of centuries and to 
be thrown back to the law of the jungle. 

This .revaluation of law, which sees it as 
■ social necessity and self-imposed limitation, is ; | 

going to make it possible to set up international 
courts, with authority as valid as ordinary civil 
and criminal courts of law. Law is seen to be 
binding on groups and communities and nations 
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as on individuals, and for the same reason, ts 
sanctions are precisely the same, and if law is 
not valid for nations it is not valid for men. 
The realm of international law must he ex- 
tended and its instruments improved, so that 
here as elsewhere the appeal to reason may take 
the place of the appeal to force. 

This conception of law also will make foi 
peace within the democracy as well as in for- 
eign relations. Changes have to come not by 
violence but by orderly constitutional means, 
when the people know that they themselves 
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ligion. The tragedy of our age is calling us to 
rethink and restate with courage what we truly 
believe. Our slushy optimisms and sloppy sys- 
tems of sentiment have broken down, and reso- 
lutely we have to think out what are the endur- 
ing moral and religious verities. We have to 
state the Christian thought, which seeks to 
gather the fruit of mankind’s passion, and 
which seeks to save this noor broken world of 
ours. This revaluation 1 ale 

ground of religion from od 

itself; for as Bacon sai( to 

have no opinion of God 
opinion as is unworthy o; sal 

also with the organizatio ist 

such a question as this, 

permanently an aristocra Jio- 

cratic State. These quest „ ine 

with the subjects of this book, but we proceed 
to other revaluations which have a bearing on 
them. 

Some changes of thought have to be made in 
our personal life as well as in our corjmrate 
life. The first has to do with what we mean by 
faith. The war brought to men of imaginative 
mind a sense of disaster, as if the bottom had 
fallen out of their world. Men felt that life 
seas of unstable tenpre^ and our footing at best 
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was insecure, but to many this brought also the 
great adventure. Life itself was seen 
to be a venture. The war in disclosing so 
dramatically a moral issue came as a challenge 
faith. We surely came to see that faith at 
bottom is only venture, the venture the soul 
makes on life, the venture it makes on the world, 
the venture it makes on God. We had hardened 
it down to opinion and creed, but the essence of 
faith is simply venture. Donald Hankey in 
A Student in Arms said, “True religion is 
betting one’s life that there is a God.” We 
were forced to bet our life on a venture. 

It is often stated that the great opposites are 
on the one side pitted against unfaith, but 
is a mistake. It is a faith pitted against 
another faith. We cannot prove or disprove 
either side of the great contention. We can* 
prove that the words that move our soUl, 
words like justice, honour, pity, mercy, have 
their roots in the soil of reality. We only be- 
lieve it, and we are willing to stake our life on 
it. We make something like a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the world and life, and we throw 
weight on that side. We take all the risks 
of the venture and abide by the result. We 
carmot disprove what lies back of the opposite 
contention, which bases itself on a world of 
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slieer materialism. It may be tbat might is the 
supreme test of right, aud of course all the rest 
follows logically. There is uo sacredness in the 
plighted word, and the end can be made to 
justify any and every means. No sense of 
honour, no sentimental ideas of fair-play, no 
rights of weaker peoples, no dictates of hu- 
manity need be allowed to stand in the way. 
It may be that the world is only one of fang and 
claw. Only we refuse to believe it, and we elect 
to live in another world. By all the saints, by 
the long story of the upward march of our race, 
the toilsome ascent to better things, we will not 
believe it. If we have made our election of 
faith, no success of the opposing ideal will make 
us believe it. We know it has the seeds of ruin 
in its own bosom, and it cannot permanently 
succeed. 

Along with this revaluation of faith comes a 
revaluation of some other qualities like courage. 
The opposite of faith is not doubt, but fear. 
This is ^e New Testament contrast : ‘‘ Fear not, 
only believe.” Courage is the root virtue of 
human nature. You can cut a figure out of 
wood or stone, but you can do nothing with 
mud. Putty and clay are useless, unless they 
can be made to harden. This is the truth which 
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in depraved foi*m lurks in tie German militarist 
mania. Courage is also tlie root of all tlie otter 
virtues. Without it all the others fail at the 
A man may believe in truth and may 
love truth, but without courage in a crisis he 
will lie. Good intentions, without the courage 
to carry them out, are useless and only deceive 
the soul. Moral courage is closer than has often 
been thought to physical courage ; for man is a 
unity. The average man’s ethics which stigma- 
tizes cowardice is right. The unpardonable sin 
is cowardice. The world never had more cause 
to admire and wonder at human courage than 
We cannot hold mean views of men, 
who displayed such indomitable, inexhaustible 
courage. It makes no difference whether we 
explain some of it as mass courage. Men who 
be made, however it was done, to face 
so resolutely, can be made to face the 
hardest taslcs of life. There was no hope so 
forlorn that it could not get its volunteers. 
What this can mean for the huge problems of 
our day is incalculable. The misgivings in 
men’s minds, the heart-sinkings about the 
future, the timidity which looks with sbriukiug 
on untried paths, can all be dissipated by cour- 
age. To conquer fear is the soul’s triumph, and 
puch triumph we now knossv is not rare. 
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Part of it was due to a revaluation of life 
itself, wMch. lias been a common experience of 
our time. The sense of disaster caused by tbe 
shock of war, wMcb drove so many to make a 
great affirmation of faith, forced them also to 
ask the old question. What is life? When a 
boy could write from the trenches that he had 
learned that it does not matter when a man 
dies, that it only matters how, all of us were 
compelled to make our judgments of life in 
terms of quality and not merely in terms of 
quantity. Many a mother asked in anguish if 
she had nurtured her son carefully and trained 
him lovingly only to have him cast in his youth 
as rubbish to the void. But many must have 
i found some comfort from the thought that suc- 

cess iu life means more than mere length of liv- 
ing. What more could a man ever achieve, 
lived he for centuries iustead of years, than give 
his life to the highest he knows and for the 
highest? What more could he do in all the 
years of living than give himself to the greatest 
i cause that comes his way? This is the power 

! of the religious appeal, that it ties a life up to 

the greatest cause of all, and so saves it from 
i failure. What takes the heart out of men is 

I the thought of amounting to nothing, living for 

I nothing, and dying for nothing. To' give the 
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Ml measure of devotion to a great cause is suc- 
cess in life. Ben Jonson long ago made the con- 
trast in the judgment of life according to quan- 
tity or to quality. 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 

Or standing long an oak three hundred year, 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere : 

Alily of aday 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night . . . 

It was the plant and flower of Light. 

In small proportions we just beauties see; 

And in short measui’es life may perfect be. 

We too naturally take the vulgar standard of 
judgment by bulk, and value, men and things 
by the splash they make. If we can keep this 
finer standard, which was forced on so many 
through sorrow, it will make life simpler and 
nobler. 

We are losing one of the great opportunities 
of our time, if we are failing also to put a new 
emphasis on sacrifice and service. Surejy they 
have acquired a deeper meaning. In the mass, 
as we view the tragedy of our day, we see this 
torn human life of ours with an infinite pity for 
its infinite pathos. Left there, it would be only 
empiy sentiment, the vainest and most danger- 
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ous mood of the soul. To be content to speak 
sentimentallj of the countless sacrifice in the J 

colossal struggle would be to turn it into an 
idle spectacle. We must use our natural feel- I 

ing to impress character and to affect life. For I 

one tbirig we must surely have a new humility \ 

of soul as we think of what men have done for | 

us. It was for us they held at such cost the \ 

frontier of civilization, for us they were | 

wounded and bruised, for us they suffered and | 

died ; “ the chastisement of our peace was upon j 

them and with their stripes we are healed.” It | 

is our fiaming faith that one day they and we \ 

sTipill see of the travail of their soul and be satis- | 

fied; but only if we are one in spirit with them \ 

in the sacrifice. What of us, if we do not even I 

see the burden and the glory of our generation? ^ 

It should also have sharpened our insight into 
the daily sacrifice, by which our human world 
is sustained. Sacrifice is shot through life like 
a crimson thread through the web. The lesson 
of it all is that a life will be judged not by what 
it gets but by what it gives, not by income but 
by output, not by possessions but by service. 

It comes both as warning and as inspiration to 
the sheltered classes, the classes of privilege, 
that in honour they are bound to offer service 
if only in part payment of their "privilege. 
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Ould we trace tlie history of our smallest com- 
modity, necessities and luxuries alike, we would 
read a story of danger encountered and enemies 
overcome more thrilling than the subject of any 
bard’s ballad. If we stopped to think what the 
least of our possessions represents of human 
toil and suffering, we would be filled with the 
wonder of life. We live by the blood of the men 
who go in the jeopardy of life. Our apprecia- 
tion of the ghastly sacrifices by land and sea 
joyfully made to protect our freedom should 
quicken our imagination to appreciate the hero- 
ism of common life. We are bound up in a 
brotherhood of sacrifice and service. We will 
be unworthy of all that our heroic dead have 
saved for us, if we lose the conception of life 
as held for public ends. All our social selfish- 
ness and cruelties are due to a lack of imagina- 
tive insight, for which to-day there is no excuse. 

Snug in my easy chair, 

I stirred the fire to flame. 

Fantastically fair, 

The flickering fancies came 
Born of heart’s desire. „ 

I shut my eyes to heat and light ; 

And saw in sudden night, 

Crouched in the dripping dark, 

With steaming shoulders stark 

The man who hews the coal to feed my fire. 
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A DEMOCRACY SAFE FOR THE WORLD 


B TTFI great issue of our titue con- 
sidered politically is democracy 
as against autocracy, but tbe 
issue even politically goes deeper 
than a mere method of govern- 
ment. It depends upon our 
conception of national purpose. If we primarily 
t.-hinlr of a nation as organized for power, which 
logically means organized for war, we are 
beaten before we begin. There seems to be al- 
most incurable defects in democracy. In for- 
eign policy the democratic changes of govern- 
ment are a weakness compared to the tenacity 
of purpose, combined with continuity of policy, 
in autocratic government. In the latter, chan- 
cellors may come and chancellors may go, and 
the plans laid down fifty years ahead can pro- 
ceed. The democratic demand for publicity 
■ seems ^eak compared to the secrecy which the 
opposing form encourages. Autocracy, which 
gives poAver for discipliue and for control all 
along the line, is obviously capable of creating 
and maintaining a great military machine. A 
• 117 
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democracy will not prepare for war in tlie same 
way. Certainly it does not. It is interested in 
so many other things, I asked a professor in 
the University of Louvain, which to their eternal 
shame was destroyed by the Germans, if he did 
not know that the German strategic railroads 
converged on Belgium. As I knew it I as- 
sumed that all intelligent Belgians knew it. 
He confessed that they had known it. I then 
asked him if they thought that these railroads 
were for fun. He replied that they were not so 
foolish as to assume that. Why then were they 
not better prepared? He began to explain that 
the peace propaganda had made such headway 
in Belgium that you couldn’t get a Belgian 
peasant to vote an extra dollar for an extra 
soldier. The people also naturally spoke of the 
treaty which had been respected by both Prance 
and Germany in 1870. After floundering on a 
bit with explanations, he turned to me and said 
that Lord Eoberts had been preaching that in 
England for fifteen years and with what effect? 
I threw up my hands ! It is also true of America 
that if a man had spoken with the tongues of 
men and of angels for adequate military 
preparation, it would have had no more results 
than in England. 

We have to settle this nrimary question of 
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national purpose before we can even discuss our 
subject. Back of it there is the conception of 
life and human nature, which we must choose as 
our fundamental faith. What is man and what 
for? So that here political! j stated we are 
near the source of religion. For example, is 
material comfort our end? If so, perhaps Pots- 
dam can even in this beat any democratic city. 
Before the war many American tourists used to 
feel like that in Germany, where everything was 
regulated and ordered, with a list of the things 
allowed and all the things forbidden. But it 
does make for a certain kind of comfort. A 
benevolent despot could govern an American 
city better than it governs itself. But when he 
is done, only another benevolent despot can 
carry on the work. We need to make up our 
minds as to what is the purpose of our demo- 
cratic method. We educate for freedom, and 
that can only be done by freedom. Meanwhile 
we take all the risks of freedom, believing that 
it is worth while. We believe that the irritat- 
ing changes in a democracy are not merely like 
the swinging back of a pendulum, but that the 
progress is spiral, each in turn coming back to 
a higher level. 

What is the democracy for which we ask a 
safe world? Democracy is an ideal. It can- 
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not of course be perfectly reached. It is a 
bigger thing than its particular manifestations. 
Democracy, lihe Christianity, is a programme as 
Trell as a creed. The creed exists for the pro- 
gramme. It means a state of society founded 
on the intrinsic value of the human soul. 

The charter of modern democracy came from 
Prance with its slogan — Liberty — Equality— 
Fraternity. We have to confess that these 
words have lost their old force. They were 
stated so broadly that men instinctively felt 
that there was fallacy somewhere. The meshes 
of the net were so wide that they caught noth- 
ing. We may have to interpret these old words 
anew, but if democracy cannot use them to-day, 
it has nothing for the world. From one point 
of view the great struggle has been to fight over 
again for these things. 

First of all tov Liberty. We are perhaps not 
so sure of the rights of man as some of our fore- 
fathers were. Certainly we do not consider the 
doctrine of the rights of man as dogmatically as 
they did. We are being compelled to asl; again 
the fundamental questions, Have we the right 
as men to be free and what does freedom mean? 
How much freedom have we the right to claim? 
Are there yio limits? Obviously there must be, 
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or "we would have anarchy. We claim freedom 
of speech, and yet the democratic countries at 
war had to submit to the loss of much freedom 
of speech. Even in normal times we do not 
allow complete freedom here. Or we may speak 
of the freedom of religion. It is true that we 
will allow a group of people to have what re- 
ligion they wiU, A group might institute devil 
worship. The United States allows Mormon- 
ism. But that means that we allow a religion, 
so long as it does not practice what it pi’eaches. 

In other words, there are limits which are fixed 
for freedom by its effects on society. It be- 
comes a practical question limited by social 
necessity — the necessity of living together. Yet 
we believe that liberty is a right of man, and 
we are not surprised that men will die for free- f 

dom. 

We who speak the tongue that Shakespeare 
spoke. 

The faith and morals hold that Milton held, 

We must be free or die. 

The heal ground for the amazing claim of 
liberty lies in an estimate of the worth of man. 

This will become more plain as we discuss the 
second claim of democracy, namely, BquaUty. 

It seemed more natural at the time of , the foun- 
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dation of tlie American Eepublic and at the 
time of the French Eevolution to say dogmatic- 
ally that all men are born equal. Here again 
such an unlimited claim, seems an obvious 
fallacy. There is no such thing as equality. 
Men are not equal in gifts, capacity, knowledge, 
character, and in no conceivable way can they 
be made equal. Keen intellects like Thomas 
Carlyle and Edmund Burke poured the acid of 
criticism on the claim of equality, and there 
seemed no reply. In what sense can we make 
the claim? Some of us have said piously that, 
at least, men are equal in the eyes of God, but 
that is nonsense. If to our imperfect knowl- 
edge men are not equal, still less could they be 
to God who can Judge in regions where we can 
only guess. 

The root of the democratic claim of equality 
is that all men have worth as men. We i*ecog- 
nize in men moral and spiritual worth, if it is 
only the possibility of it. Other things are 
mere accidents, such as wealth, and knowledge, 
and culture. This ultimately is the source of 
democracy, and it is a religious source.' Prom ■ 
this estimate of worth we learn that the first 
demand of man is for respect. If we acknowl- 
edge moral worth we must concede respect. 
As a matter of fact we may admire one man for 
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ability, and envy another for wealth. The man 
we respect most may have nothing of the world’s 
most prized gifts, but he has character which 
commands our deepest regard. Prom this 
spring the real rights of man. Here we must 
build up our doctrine of democracy. Prom this 
comes the right to justice, which means equality 
of all civil rights. Without this, men cannot 
be sure of justice. To get these civil rights, and 
^ to maintain them, there must be equality of 
political rights. 

This, at first, does not seem so inevitable, for 
there might be a case where the sudden giving 
of universal political equality might imperil the 
safety of the State. This probably has been 
one of the reasons for the situation in Eussia, 
and most wise men think that after the Civil 
War in America, it was a mistake to give the 
negro full political rights without regard to 
education. But this is merely a practical ques- 
tion of statecraft and does not invalidate the 
principle. If we respect man for moral worth, 
we must, desire that the sphere of that worth be 
■ extended to every other possible region of man’s 
life. We cannot have tirue democracy, without 
enlisting all the citizens in the larger interests 
of life. 

Many will go so far. Some because they 
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must, but they draw tbe line at these instal- 
ments of equality. Some of us go further, and 
assert that other inequalities need amending, 
and that our primary assertion of moi*al worth 
demands more equality of opportunity. If we 
think of men as of moral worth, we will be 
anxious to give that worth the chance of fullest 
development. Cruel conditions of work, grind- 
ing states of poverty, are self-condemned. It is 
not for the loaves and fishes. It is because life 
is more than livelihood that conditions of liveli- 
hood are important. The great insistent ques- 
tion asked of us to-day is: Does our industry 
make it easy for our citizens to be their best? 

This does not mean levelling down, and it does 
not mean dull, dead equality. Bather the op- 
posite. The democratic ideal is a world of per- 
sons, each contributing to the common whole 
according to Ms capacity, with full opportunity 
to be his best that he may have a best to give. 
I do not know how far this will take us, but if 
our emphasis is put on moral worth we need 
not fear ‘where it takes us. 

Democracy has dreamt also of a world-wide 
t''rater‘nify. Once again, tMs seems a foolish 
dream. Here is our tragic world, where men 
have been shedding blood until the rivers run 
red, and the earth rots with carcasses. Even 
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before tbe war tbe tendencies seemed all tbe 
otber way. Business was becomiug more and 
more impersonal. Great corporations were con- 
trolling every commodity, and they seemed to 
have neither a soul to save nor a body to tick. 
The forms of monopoly that were controlling 
industry seemed as opposed to fraternity as the 
cut-throat competition they were displacing. 
Even science seemed turned away from the 
dream of democracy. Its phrases, the struggle 
for existence, the survival of the fit, the elimina- 
tion of the unfit, became part of our thinking, 
and a world nation has argued from them for 
the biological necessity for war. 

In line with this, many economists have de- 
picted a democratic society, with fraternity left 
out. It would be a society of capable, inde- 
pendent citizens, full of vigour. It would be 
one that ensures justice, where the ideal is per- 
sonal liberty and generous opportunity. It 
would be a society that would even defend itself 
against the weak that it might, if need be, be 
strong^against the strong. Here we are near the 
root of the German doctrine, whose bitter fruit 
the world has been eating. It is so bitter that 
we suspect some fallacy, unless it is only weak 
sentiment to think of the world as man's kindly 
foster-mother. Instinct revolts. 

yd '' ■, 
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Once more we find tlie democratic claim of 
fraternity in tlie acknowledgment of tke moral 
worth, of man. We cannot give respect to worth, 
without glorying in its triumphs and grieving 
in its defects ; without feeling intensely the sor- 
rows of men; with pity for their distress and 
sympathy for all their lot. So we cannot go as 
far as equality without going further to frater- 
nity. If the real value of man lies in the moral 
life, if that is the common denominator to which 
are all reduced, then we are in the place 
where the whole world of man is kiu. That 
means moral sympathy, which is the essence of 
fraternity. It comes to this— that ultimate 
democracy is impossible without religion. The 
greatest prophet of modern democracy is not 
u but Mazzini, for he saw and pro- 
claimed this inevitable connection. And re- 
ligion takes us deeper to a firmer foundation of 
fraternity. When we think of men in relation 
we are on the only bed-rock of brother- 
Nothing else will do it. There is one 
the heavenly Father, “and all, ye are 
brethren.” 

Democracy cannot be magically acquired. 
The American democracy is an ordered his- 
torical development from the great English his- 
tory of oonstitutional libejrty. In the main, it 
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has been orderly evolved. It is part of our 
heritage, from the Magna Gharta, the English 
Bill of Eights, the American Declaration of In- 
dependence. One great opportunity of our 
time, and a great task, is to cement these sister 
democracies of the English-speaking world. 
Our enemies see it if we do not. They have the 
insight of fear and hate. We should have the 
finer insight of love and hope. In 1916, before 
America declared war, an American writer as- 
serted that the great issue of the war was: 
“ Shall Germany or Britain prevail? ” He 
went on to say : “ Which will win? I do not 
know. Which is best? I will not say. But 
one thing I do know and Moill say. The British 
civilization is ours. In it we live, and move, 
and have our being. Outside of it we have no 
future. We speak one language, we cherish one 
literature, we recognize one political principle 
of temperate central rule and local freedom, and 
these are the language, the literature, and the 
ideal of Britain.” This is the great contribu- 
tion our, race has to make to the world — ^this 
thing which we caU political democracy. 


.1 



PATRIOTISM, TRUE AND FALSE 


IE Great War has made acute 
some old problems and Mas also 
compelled us to question over 
again some subjects hitherto 
unquestioned. Among these is 
the whole subject of patriotism. 
Men tell us that it was an over-exalted national 
feeling which was responsible for the great 
tragedy. Even before the war in every country 
there were groups of men who were working 
for the decay of patriotic feeling. A labour 
party organized itself and called itself, not the 
Independent Workers of America, but the In- 
dependent Workers of the World. During the 
war, some good people were seriously offended 
at Christian congregations singing a national 
anthem in church, and putting the flag in the 
sacred place. And now, some of the objections- 
to the League of ifations, on the part of a 
considerable number, is due to the fear they 
have lest the nation should lose something that 
they feel is essential to it. 
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I Ttere is certainly an opportunity for recon- 
sidering the question sanely and wisely. One | 

i has seen in these recent years some leaders of | 

I opinion losing their influence with the thought- | 

• ful, because they were merely outrageous flag- ; 

i flappers. Others have lost influence with the ' 

< mass, because of the reputation they acquired j 

; for disloyalty or at least lukewarmness about I 

1 national interests. f 

! There are obviously false forms of patriotism | 

i which give ground for the widespread criticism. ' I 

There is the narrow, selfish view which easily 
joins hands with corruption. Dr. Johnson, who 
I was a sturdy and even stubborn patriot, defined 

' patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel. 

We can understand the kind of men to whom 
he was referring, the men who play on the pas- 
sion and who profit by it. Then there is the 
false patriotism which means conceit and ex- 
clusiveness, feeding a windy pride. It does not 
grasp the fact of a family of nations, each with 
I its contribution to make, with mutual giving 

i and receiving. All nations are of course open 

j ■ to this temptation, especially after success. It 

‘ lends itself to militarism and it grows into the 

t myth of the superior race, and that can be ex- 

I alted even to the super-race. A nation can have 

I a swelled head as well as an individuaL This 
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was one of tlie beginnings of tbe Gei’man crime. 
For years there ms persistent teaching about 
German excellence, and virtue, and science, and 
art, and even theology. All good was native 
born: our is obviously best: we are 

worthy to dominate the world. 

go great have been the evils of false patriot- 
ism, that many have called it a wicked ideal, 
and have thrown it over and have set up in its 
place what may be called in this connection cos- 
mopolitanism. One who knows the world, and 
has lived in different countries with an open 
TYiind and a hospitable heart, sees how vicious 
much patriotism is. He despises it and is in- 
clined to worship at the cosmopolitan altar. 
This seems to be such a larger and nobler ideal. 
To be a citizen of the world, to see that no one 
race has all the virtues, and no one land all the 
beauty, and no one nation all the achievements, 
to have a heart to which nothing human is alien 
— is assuredly a larger vision than a parochial, 
sectional, national view-point. 

In spite of the attraction of this seemingly • 
larger conception, there are reasons why the 
beautiful sentiment is dangerous, and why we 
cannot let go all that has hitherto been meant 
by patriotism. The average man is right when 
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in a time of national crisis lie enthrones patriot- 
ism and puts the flag even in the house of God 
and sings national anthems in public worship. 
The fallacy underlying the cosmopolitan ex- 
treme can be seen from the following very 
simple reasons. 

1. It carries with it the real danger of aloof- 
ness from the duties and responsibilities of the 
actual relations in which we are. The idealist 
is always in danger of despising the day of 
small things because of some great day coming 
which never comes. He is in danger of losing 
hold of reality, and of being unwilling to face 
facts. Unregulated idealism tempts men to 
neglect the plain duties and fall off into uni- 
versal slush. There is a detachment which is 
the worst kind of selfishness because it seems 
justified by a larger ideal. A Hebrew proverb 
has it that the fool has his eyes in the ends of 
the earth. At first we would hardly be inclined 
to agree with this; for we are well acquainted 
with the type of fool who has his eyes on the 
village pump. The other proverb, however, has 
its obvious application. Perhaps if the Bol- 
shevists thought more of Eussia and less of the 
proletariat of the world it would be better for 
Eussia and better for the world. 

There is a fool, n<^ uncommon, whole moutb 
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is always full of universal brotherliood but 
whose heart has never room for an actual 
brother close at hand. Charles Kingsley in one 
of his boohs has for a character an old Scots- 
man who speaks about the poor creatures who 
would rather hear an Italian dog howl than 
listen to an English nightingale sing. There is 
the man who washes his hands of all responsi- 
bility for his family circle because the f amUy is 
admittedly a smaller group and a smaller ideal 
til an the wider social and political duty. There 
is the man who despises the Church in the inter- 
est of the kingdom of heaven. He will talk 
winday of that great religious ideal, but will 
never lift his little finger to help the great in- 
strument in the world which exists for the ful- 
filment of that ideal. There is the man who 
seems to love every woman except his own wife. 
The cosmopolitan type who loves every country 
but his own is a pretty useless member for any 
particular help in an emergency. ^ He has noth- 
ing to offer but criticism, and criticism is like a 
mustard plaster which has its uses^^and its 
limits. One finds also that this beautiful sen- 
timent usually ends in moral neutrality. This 
ignominy was displayed by many cosmopolitans 
in the great moral crisis through which the 
world has been passing,.- and one thinks of 
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Dante’s scorn for “ tlie angels wko were not re- 
bellious nor faithful to God, but were for them- 
selves.” 

II. The second obvious objection is that cos- 
mopolitanism ignores facts, above aU, the fact 
of experience and history which we call patriot- 
ism. It is rooted in the human heart, as is 
proved in the literature of all the peoples of the 
world. I turn for the classic expression to 
Walter Scott: 

Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 

. . • • ■ ■ 

O Caledonia! stern and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood; 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Every Scottish heart thrills to the lines. 
Scotsmen, I suppose, are great patriots— but 
there are others ! The poetry of all people dis- 
closes the fact that this is a human passion. 

What are we to do with it? Are we to try 
to crush it and uproot it? Surely if we are 
wise we must use it, train it, discipline it. And 
this in these two simple ways. First, we must 
turn it into 


channels by luaking the na- 
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tion we love wortliy of our love, by making our- 
selves and others worthy of our heritage, by 
seeking to impress on ourselves and others the 
obligation of privilege, and by serving the land 
to which we owe so much. Next, we can disci- 
pline it by acknowledging that it is a human pas- 
sion and therefore is not confined to us and our 
country. All men have it. Nobody denies the 
intense patriotism of Germans. If anything 
they rather overdid it. I have seen them weep 
over their beer-mugs as they sang the songs of 
the Fatherland. But nobody else should love 
their land as fervently. It seemed an outrage 
that Belgians should love Belgium, that French- 
men should die for France, that Englishmen 
should give all for England, “ that land of such 
dear souls, that dear, dear land,” in the words 
of Shakespeare, whom Germans claimed alone 
to understand. It seemed an outrage that 
Canadians, and Australians, and New Zea- 
landers should cross the seas and fight for the 
empire that was to them the land of hope and 
glory, mother of the free. If we consistently 
use this thought that it is a human passion it 
will carry us very far in our foreign policy and 
in helping to build a new organization of society 
which the world so urgently needs. It will be 
good for Tis who believe injpatriotism to make 
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clear to our minds that just as Americans love 
Am erica Japanese love Japan! 


III. Tlie tMrd and fatal objection to cosmo- 
politanism is that it mistakes tke -wliole nature 
of tie evolutionary process. This is a hard 
tiling to say about men who above aU things 
plume themselves on their scientific attitude. 
The cosmopolitan is right in seeing that nation- 
ality is only a stage in the evolution of man. 
Man’s interests widen in enlarging circles from 
the self, the family, the village, the clan, the 
nation ; and the cosmopolitan is right in seeing 
that we cannot stop there but must move out to 
the larger circle stm. He mistakes in assum- 
ing that we pass through and depart from the 
stage of nationality. 

As a matter of fact we never do that in the 
other stages of man’s progress. When a man 
extends, his interest past that sweet gentleman 
self to take in even a small group like the fam- 
ily, we never expect him to quite forget self. 
He is still expected to count as a distinct mem- 
ber of the family. "When aman extends his in- 
terest to the nation it does not mean neglect of 
the family. Rather if he is wise he recognizes 
that only through the family can the nation be 
strong. So, if we can go so far as to think of a 
family of nations it will not mean neglect of the 

^ m 
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single nation of wMch ire are a part. Only in 
so far as our nation lias a distinctive life can it 
make a distinctive contribution. Tbe true ideal 
is not a vague and hazy cosmopolitanism, but a 
real family of nations in wbich tbe nations 
count. 

Patriotism is thus not only a legitimate but 
an inevitable motive. We must give it ethical 
content and use it for tbe true human ends of 
our day. Man is a social animal and has never 
been anything else. It is through the nurture 
of society that man can become and can remain 
man. Society makes its mark on us through 
many means — ^the family in which we live, the 
industrial system by which we make a living, 
the school and church, all the affiliations of 
friendship and group relations. It works also 
through the larger unity of the State of which 
we are members. We inherit the whole history 
of our nation and partake of its destiny. 

The nation is more than the sum of the indi- 
vidual lives of its members. It becomes a sepa- 
rate entity by itself. New elements come in, 
new relations are established, new duties and 
responsibilities emerge. This separate national 
life has a continuity unbroken by the death of 
all who at.any one time compose it. The nation 
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lias its Mstory wMch. is a moral iistory also. It 
is a bundle of life from wMcb there is no escape. 
We take our place in that history and are held 
responsible by the universe for all the past and 
all the present. An American anywhere in the 
world has to carry America on his shoulders. 
This is the tragedy of it. A decent German has 
to take the responsibility for the deeds for 
which Germany has been judged and condemned 
by the civilized world. Sometimes a later gen- 
eration has to pay the penalty for the accumu- 
lated follies and sins of previous generations. 

Even in this matter of retribution there is a 
higher attitude which the true patriot will take. 
He will love the best in his country and seek the 
best for her. There was no more intense patri- 
otism ever Imown than in the Hebrew prophets, 
for Palestine stood to them for religion as well 
as for country, for God as well as for home, and 
they strove to conserve their national existence 
with a fierce patriotism. Because they loveji 
the best in Israel they desired to have the nation 
brought back to nobler life at any cost. They 
were willing even to see her go out into the bit- 
terness of the exile that she might be worthy to 
be loved. 

The religious ideal is necessary to save every 
relation of life, to keep the family pure, to pre- 



serve politics from corruption, to save us from 
living merely in the life of sense and setting us 
to larger and enduring ends. So here it is nec- 
essary to preserve patriotism and also to lead 
out to what is larger still. It points to a broth- 
ex’hood of nations. To reach out to that larger 
ideal which is the world’s great opportunity to- 
will not mean the loss of anything worth 
while in what we call patriotism. A brother- 
hood only increases the worth of the individual 
members of it. And in this larger family of 
nations each will only gain something more 
from the wider life to which all are called. We 
not love our nation less but all the more, 
because she will take her share in the burden 
glory of the future. 

We remember that the country does not mean 
its geography. America does not mean to us 
its rivers and mountains and plains and prai- 
ries. It was the same geography when the only 
living inhabitants were Eed Indians. That 
was not America. It means rather its history 
, its institutions, its record 
deeds, its ideals. The 
more we know and appreciate that for which 
our country stands, and the more we truly love 
her, the more will we try to keep her true to her 
past and prepare her for an even nobler future. 



— ^ TTTH conscience of the civilized 

world has been so outraged dur- 
ing the last bitter years that 
men feel there must either be a 
taint in the German blood or a 

’ taint in the German thinking. 

I take the charitable and the hopeful side of 
these alternatives. If we trace the taint in the 
German thinking far enough down we reach its 
root in the doctrine of the State. If one asked 
the question any time during the last fifty 


years, What is the matter with liuroper rne 
answer was always Germany. It was Europe’s 
curse and disease. Of course that does not 
mean that Germany had a monopoly of the 
curse. It was a spiritual disease, for it poi- 
soned the soul of the world. Germany was so 
organised that no other country could get out 
of the cursed circle, and she herself could not 
escape from it without revolution. It meant 
the Great Power idea that a State is an end in 
itself and that each State is necessarily in con- 
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flict ■with, every other State, so that by intrigue 
by force in war, it is its right and its 
grasp points of vantage for further 

Before discussing what this doctrine is there 
are two preliminary remarks which may be 
made. First, all true ethics, using the word in 
its common sense of moral action, must be 
founded on doctrine. If not, ethics becomes ex- 
pediency, a mere rule of thumb morality, prac- 
tical details not regulated by a standard and 
inspired by an ideal. Or, if it escapes that fate 
it becomes the victim of slushy emotion. I am 
reminded of the verdict on a certain type of 
Scottish minister by an acute parishioner : “ In 
doctrine he's no verra outstanding, but he’s a 
deevil on the moralities.” In the second place, 
all doctrine must be Judged by its ethics. If 
not, doctrine becomes hard and cruel, unrelated 
to life, and faith becomes mere adherence to 
creed. This second proposition is merely a 
variant of the old saying that by their fruits ye 
shall know them. ^ 

This latter is very important. The average 
man can sometimes be confused with logic and 
clever dialectic, but he knows that the thing is 
so. He really Judges the position practi- 
cally, and he feels that there must be a fallacy 
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even if lie cannot put Ms finger on it That 
is, lie judges it etMcally. It vras interest- 
ing to notice during tlie first years of the vrar in 
Europe liow tlie average American took tke tre- 
mendous German propaganda tkat flooded tke 
country. Even wken ke could not answer, ke 
kept reverting to concrete facts suck as tke rape 
of Belgium. By tkis principle it follows tkat 
even if we could not set over against tke Ger- 
man doctrine of tke State a completely satisfac- 
tory definition of tke democratic State, we 
would kave tke rigkt to judge and condemn tke 
German' doctrine as of kell, for it works out in 
suck kellisk manifestations. For example, in 
October, 1917, two sea figkts occurred in tke 
kTortk Sea. In one of tkem German raiders 
sank some skips of a neutral convoy, and wken 
tke Iforwegian sailors of tke merckant vessels 
took to tke life-boats tke German cruisers delib- 
erately fired on tkem. In tke otker a German 
raider and a convoy of armed trawlers was des- 
troyed by Britisk war vessels. No sooner was 
victory won tkan tke Britisk. sailors gave tkem- 
selves to tke rescue of tke surviving Germans. 
Tke average man looks on tkis picture and on 
tkat, and ke says tkat if tkese things issue out 
of opposing doctrines ke knows wMck to con- 
demn as false. At, tke same time we'must try 
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to get a doctrine on •whicii we can intellectually 
rest, or we are at immense disadvantage, 

I. Tlie German doctrine of tlie State is a 
simple and logical one. Wlien rigorously ap- 
plied it is tremendously powerful. In a word 
it is that the individual exists for the State. 
His first loyalty therefore is to the State. In 
certain things — and the State decides on these 
things — a good German gives over his con- 
science to the State as a good Jesuit gave his to 
the Church. At all costs the State must exist, 
therefore nothing else can compare in impor- 
tance with the survival of the State. The State 
therefore must be power, above all power. It 
naturally organizes itself for war, and in war 
the State is the seat of ultimate power and can 
command anything. 

This explains some things which have shocked 
the rest of the world, as for example the whole 
spy system which seems to have covei’ed every 
land in a network of intrigue. It explains how 
a man, presumably a gentleman, as ambassador 
could abuse the hospitality of the country to 
which he was sent. Take a simple illustration 
which could be duplicated a thousand times. 
Shortly after the war broke out two officers 
came to h certain hoq.se in^dSngland on a spy 
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trail. Tlie master of the house said to them 
that he supposed they came to iuyestigate their 
German governess. If so, he asserted it was a 
mare’s nest, because rraulein had been with 
them for eight years, and loved every member 
of the family as every member of the family 
loved her. After the investigation it was dis- 
covered that she had been acting as a go-between 
for certain spies of the district and the home 
government. ISTow it was absolutely true that 
she loved every member of the family and every 
member loved her, but she had been taught that 
her f/rst loyalty was not to the people among 
whom she lived and from whom she got her liv- 
ing, nor to the people whom she loved and who 
loved her. Her first loyalty was to the entity 
called the German State. We can all remem- 
ber how incredible at first many things appeared 
to us, and we said, “ Why, I know Germans, and 
the things told of them are unbelievable.” This 
would be so in ordinary relations, and in cir- 
ciimstances where the doctrine is not applied. 
We make a mistake if we do not see that it can 
be just*as sincere as Jesuitism was, and natu- 
rally goes on to the principle that the end justi- 
fies the means. That is to say, the State is 
above ethics. There is nothing higher than the 
State. So when war begins ethics endss I have 
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heard Germans in America ’whom I respected 
and even counted good Christians actually say 
this— that when war begins ethics ends. They 
were of coux'se only repeating what was said 
from practically every pulpit in Germany and 
every professor’s chair. 

Now this doctrine, briefly sketched as it has 
been, does seem in some I’espects a noble ideal 
and it is immensely effective. It has also so 
much truth in it, for all of us admit that the 
nation is of more importance in a sense than 
any member of it. It is bigger than many other 
doctrines, bigger than some of our slushy demo- 
cratic theories of rank individualism. It does 
lead to discipline, and to possible unselfish serv- 
ice. It offers a high purpose which gives a 
great motive and ambition to an ordinary com- 
mon life. , It is above all personal or parochial 
or sectional ends. To believe in the State, and 
of course that means the German State, to feel 
yourself bound up in its success, to be willing 
to sacrifice yourself to its interests, to look upon 
yourself as an agent of empire — all that means 
a certain uplift. That is how Germany has' 
been served all over the world by an army of 
agents gathering information, seeking to weaken 
the hands of all other governments, ready for 
anything to add strength to the German Gov- 
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f erament and give glory to tlie common cause, 

f There is something of missionary zeal in it, and 

[ this explains the emotional exaltation even in 

j dry hooks of German history, and Heaven 

j knows they can be dry enough. In practical 

I life it becomes a kind of religion. So natural 

I in this connection that we have the Good Old 

German God, for even in religion it has to be 
specifically German. 

I We can at least see the value of this from 

I the point of view of the rulers of the State. 

I The doctrine has been enforced and elaborated 

i because it lends itself to militarism. Both in 

[ preparation for war and in waging war it makes 

1 for efficiency of a certain ruthless sort. The 

first thing of importance is that at any cost to 
the individual the State should exist and per- 
sist. The average German in his emotional ex- 
altation did not see that it is an abstraction. 
For if he stopped to ask who, not what, is the 
State, he might see that it was designed for the 
ruling class, the Kaiser, the Junkers, the mili- 
tary caste. It seemed quite natural for the 
• Crown ^Prince to say: “ I — 1 am willing to lose 
) a hundred thousand men to take Verdun.” 

The logical issue of this German doctrine of 
i the State is of course world dominion; for if the 

State is the ultimate end and is above ethics, the 
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question arises, Wliich. State? Tliere must be 
one that is It. That means permeation, and 
control, and sooner or later war and conquest. 
Being a religion tbe first commandment applies, 
Tbou sbalt bave no other gods before me.” 
There is nothing really new about this whole 
situation. The only new thing is the stupid, 
bone-headed logic that seems native to Ger- 
many. The attempt at a world empire is not 
new. Personal ambition and national pride 
have made conquering armies to dream of uni- 
versal dominion. But we do not do full justice 
to the German case, if we do not see a deeper 
root than that in the attempt. Thinkers for 
centuries who have been distressed at the mis- 
eries of constant wars have made a case for gen- 
eral empire as necessary for human welfare. 
'They have seen the value of peace for man’s best 
life, and have despaired of peace except by this 
unity of one strong government. The poet 
Dante wrote a book in which he argues for this 
secular world empire. He uses some argu- 
ments that to us will appear medijeval, such as 
that only thus can the unity of human nature 
and destiny be expressed and the unity of God 
be imitated. He has, however, some practical 
arguments, that it will assure the world peace, 
and that thus there would be a final court of 
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I appeal for local disputes, and that there would 

j he impartial justice. A world monarch from 

fi his position would he removed from envy and 

I would possess the power and the desire to do 

I Justice. We can see how naturally the Eomans 

I of the empire had to make their Caesar a god to 

do that job ! 

Of course Dante argues that this universal 
empire must he in the hands of the Eoman peo- 
ple. Naturally enough to him they are the 
imperial nation. This is the real rub. Any 
one arguing for a world monarchy assumes that 
his own race is designed by God to wield that 
sovereignty. This was the actual claim of Ger- 
many. They are the super-race and they will 
give the world peace. They will impose their 
•f - ‘‘ kultur ” on all lesser breeds. They will build 
a better Belgium. They will restore and of 
course improve everything that the necessity of 
I war has compelled them to destroy. The pa- 

> thetic thing is that they really thought they 

I could. The ancient Goth looked with worship 

j on the Qld Latin civilization even when he was 

I destroying it. His modern descendent does not 

' even know that he cannot replace what he gaily 

set out to overturn. 

Whatever we may be able to do in a rival 
doctrine we know t^at this German do5trine is 

I ■ ' 

I • 

i 
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false. We must destroy it at its roov auu ubuj 
tie monstrous theory that tie essence of tie 
State is supreme power. It is on tiat we at- 
tack tie doctrine, for tiougi only Germany of 
modern States ias openly professed it and car- 
ried it to its logical conclusion, it is tacitly 
assented to almost ererywiere and nobody ias 
really (questioned or denounced it. 

H. Wien we turn to tie crude democratic 
doctrine we iave to confess tiat it ias siown 
itself weak. Tiat doctrine wien stated in its 
naked form is simply tie opposite of tie Prus- 
sian tieory. It is tiat tie State exists for tie 
individual. Tiat often is interpreted to mean 
just as little interference as possible. Tie old 
dictum wiici could be ieard boti in England 
and in America was tiat tie government wiici 
governs least is tie best. It boiled down to 
nolice nrotection. All we iave asked of tie 
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safeguard the rights of man and the rights of 
other men. It is the only doctrine that can 
keep the moral life untainted. We must learn 
to state our doctrine with courage and with 
complete faith if we believe in democracy. 

At the same time obviously the old laissez- 
faire interpretation is wrong, and it is because 
we have not been true democrats that we have 
left room for the growth of the monstrous Ger- 
man doctrine. As a fact we English-speaking 
people have been jealous of the State, and have 
narrowed down its functions to police. That 
explains the American and the British distrust 
of a standing army. Only dire necessity would 
have compelled us to a step like conscrip- 
tion. As usual, facts have been too much for us. 

But even before the war we were forced to 
criticize our bare, bald theory. We were seeing 
that our principle was leading to an individual- 
ism that of course meant mob rule. In industry 
the principle of every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost meant that the devil 
was taking us all. Plutocracy was getting to 
be as great a danger to liberty even as despot- 
ism. And so the State was interfering. We 
^were beginning to see that the State need not be 
looked on as an enemy. Indeed our thinking as 
usual had lagged behind our social ‘develop- 
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ment. We liad been acquiring a democratic 
State, but our thinking kept in terms of the out- 
worn centuries, like a child afraid of being in 
the dai’k who keeps the unreasoning fear when 
grown up. Meanwhile as a fact the State had 
ceased to be an alien force. We were waking 
up to see that We are the State. We were see- 
ing that our Govermnent is only the agent of 
the democracy. The State is only ourselyes in 
one of our social activities. When we see that 
the moral life of man organizes itself socially in 
the State, as it does in the family and the 
Church, we cease to be scared of the State as 
such. We can decide what the State exists for, 
and as a democracy we are dead sure that it 
does not exist for war. We are just as dead 
sure that it exists for us. That is, the State is 
not an end in itself but a means. Here the 
democratic doctrine joins hands again with the 
religious. Fundamentally we are right in say- 
ing that the State exists for the person. That 
is the only way of safeguarding ethics, both for 
the single man and for the State. , 
Designedly I have shifted from the word “ in- 
dividual ” to the word “ person.” What we 
really needed for our doctrine was an interpre- 
tation of the individual. We thought of man 
as single atoms making up a mass. We have 
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surely ceased to think of men as naked individ- 
uals. Man as a person is a social and a politi- 
cal being, as well as an individual. In all our 
thinking we must never forget that the ethical 
unit is the person, the whole man. It is for the 
person the State must exist. It is because of 
this that the State has a right to interfere with 
our personal liberty sometimes in the interest 
of that true liberty itself — for others and for 
ourselves. Because of this the State has the 
right and the duty to interfere in industry to 
safeguard the person both of the employer and 
of the employee. There was a time when a 
manufacturer could say that he would attend 
to his own business and run it in his own way 
and allow no interference. Gradually the State 
has introduced its restrictions, its regulations, 
its laws about labour — ^regulating the hours of 
child labour, insisting on adequate protection 
in the working of machinery, and so on. Now 
this is a practical question, but if we work out 
our democratic ideal as a world of persons, each 
coming as far as possible to his best, and each 
contributing to the welfare of the whole, we 
need not fear the result. Democracy will not 
work by magic. There is no magic in the world. 
Democracy above all else will not work without 
intelligence. 
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The ultimate problem of politics as of religion 
in every form is the reconciliation of religion 
with authority, A State is impossible without 
authority, which here means the subordination 
of the citizen to the Government. But with us 
democrats there is no degradation in this. It 
is willing submission to a constitution which is 
ours, not imposed on us except by ourselves. If 
liberty meant that each man could do as he 
pleases, it would be anai’chy. If the ofQ.cial is 
above the law, it is tyranny. When the ulti- 
mate sovereign is the State, our ofdcials become 
executives, and it is a business proposition, just 
as truly business as when we say that a railroad 
or a university needs executives. 

From this springs our old democratic phrases 
about “ responsible government ” and “ the con- 
sent of the governed,” simpler language than 
the present talk about self-determination ” 
and meaning the same thing. It is only when 
we make this ethical interpretation of the per- 
son that we see the full force of the great Ameri- 
can experiment with its avowed purpose of mak- 
ing a State whose end is life, liberty, the pursuit 
of happiness, for all the members of the State. 

In the region of ethics as well as of practice 
the clean-cut line of cleavage has been draiTO in 
the world to-day. We ought to take our side 
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confidently and rationally. We, tlie members 
of a democratic State, are not dumb driven cat- 
tle, to be exploited for an entity called the State, 
not even our own State, still less any foreign 
State. Above all we do not band over our con- 
science to tbe State. Once more democracy 
joins bands with religion when we say in tbe 
name of both that there may be a situation 
where at any cost we must obey God rather than 
man. In this we are only asserting our demo- 
cratic principle that the State exists for the per- 
son. We refuse to render to Csesar the things 
which are God’s. If the State does not aid the 
time moral life of the person and sets itself as 
above ethics, if it makes itself an end in itself 
to which we as persons are subordinated, if it 
deifies itself by brute force, then the soul of man 
must revolt. In the name of the true God, we 
must smash it as we have risen above this Prus- 
sian tyranny and have smashed it. Once again 
we have simply been doing battle for the rights 
of man. We have given our best beloved to 
cleanse the eai’th, that once more self-respecting 
men and self-respecting nations might live on it. 



IX 

AND PACIFISM 

UEING- the wr there were 
many tender consciences made 
uneasy about the highest duty. 
They hated war with all its 
brood of evil, and yet there 
seemed no way of escape. They 
were only irritated by the calm assumption of 
moral superiority of the pacifist position, which 
treated the ordinary Christian as occupying a 
lower plane of ethics. They wished that they 
could honestly be pacifists as an easy way out 
of their problem; only they felt that if they 
were they would have to be much humbler than 
the ordinary type. They smiled when they 
in our day of blood and tears, of the suf- 
ferings of the conscientious objector. They 
would have been too humble to speak, if their 
conscience obliged them to evade the anguish 
and refuse the obligations of the war. Yet they 
had an uneasy feeling that the pacifist emphasis 
was right. They too wei’e oppressed by 'the in- 
sanity of war, and felt it to be a wrong to man 
and an insult to G-od. Our civilization seemed 
to have failed, and we were faced with endless 
problems^ 



Tke problems raised by tbe war are serious 
eiiougb, but we need not exaggerate 
They are not new. The tragedy bas only accen- 
tuated wbat bas always been. Tbe funda- 
mental questions are wbat they were before, and 
even tbe practicab questions that deal with tbe 
State are old ones. We bad them all before 
war, and will bave tbem in one form or other 
after it. It is only tbe size of tbe 
its appalling scope, that makes us tbink that 
they are new. In line with tbis, we bave tbe 
despairing cry that Cbristianity bas failed. 
Well, we bave to acknowledge that failure, as 
we acknowledge that other tbings bave 
also, our education, our statecraft, our whole 
civilization. If Christianity bas failed because 
peace has been broken, then it is no new failure. 
Peace seems to bave always been fragile, as 
fragile as a German treaty. We are specially 
disti'essed because we could say that our genera- 
tion saw a serious attempt to find a solid 
dation for peace. We ought not to forget, 
ever, that much was achieved, and that we 
not loM everything. Tbe mere fact 
breach of peace caused such distress is itself a 
proof of immense progress, blot so long ago 
few would bave questioned tbe light of a nation 
to provoke war if it thought fit. Tbe great 



international peace movement liad its source 
and inspiration in Christianity. More and. 
more through the centuries men hadi felt the 
contrast hetween our faith and our national 
practice. We may remember for our encour- 
agement that the peace movement has had its 
triumphs. All forms of private war have been 
eliminated, the wager of battle, the ordeal, and 
the duel. There have been triumphs among na- 
tions also. The Balance of Power in Europe 
was a practical attempt to preserve the peace. 
Many disputes have been settled by arbitration. 
At the time of this outbreak there were commit- 
tees preparing to celebrate the hundred years' 
peace between Great Britain and the IJnited 
States. The Hague Conferences seemed the be- 
of a new era for the world. 

Yet the peace movement would have been 
more effective if it had given more attention to 
practical ways of enforcing law. Most of its 
strength was given to enlarging sentiment and 
educating opinion about the waste and horror 
of modern war. The arguments would liave no 
weight with a predatory nation that might go 
out for loot. The pacifists especially were liv- 
ing in a fool’s paradise before the war. They 
used to assert loudly that there never would be 
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anotlier war, because it did not pay, heedless of 
the plain teacMng of history. The argument 
probably ought to be a sound one, but it shows 
a remarkable ignorance of human nature. 
Economic reasons never prevented nations from 
going to war, but have sometimes induced them 
to go to war. The economic arguments are not 
so effective as the deriders of human nature 
make out. To preach peace as though its chief 
value were financial interest is to reduce human 
life to a low level of rank materialism. Our 
peace propaganda was not very efficient, con- 
sisting mostly of encouraging friendly relations 
and talking of the evils of war, but with little 
grip on facts and with no constructive 
International peace can only be secured by the 
growth and strengthening of law. In order to 
make law more than a mere name there must be 
provision for enforcing it. 

Civil peace is kept through law, and back of 
law is force. Disputes in ordinary life are set- 
tled by law ; and international peace can 
come iby international law. That is why 
German contention, which was the negation of 
international law, had to be crushed before 
there could be even a hope of orderly develop- 
ment, International law naturally divides it- 
self into the relation of States in peace, and in 
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war. la effect this aieaas to niake wais less 
coaanoa, aad ia war to aiake it less brutal. The 
whole teadeacy, whea aatioas fought, has beea 
to make them keep what rules there vere, to 
protect aeutrals aad civiliaas from uaaecessary 
sufferiag. Ou the whole, law was aiakiag prog- 
ress, ia limitiag the use of force, aad Tvhea the 
sword was drawa in restrictiag the area of suf- 
fering. The opponent of both lines of interna- 
tional peace effort since 1870 has been Ger- 
many. She systematically blocked progress in 
the Hague Peace Conferences. She refused to 
consider a limitation of armaments. Great 
Britain twice proposed to Germany a mutual 
reduction of naval armaments, and twice Ger- 
many answered by voting increases. She re- 
jected the proposal to make arbitration compul- 
sory even in a few’ selected cases. 

Then, in her conduct of this war Germany 
has thrown overboard all the arduous achieve- 
ments of men to humanize warfare. She has 
practically denied that law exists here at all. 
The principle of sparing non-combatants as far 
as possible in warfare had been the growingly 
accepted principle for centuries. To the mod- 
ern German this is only weakness and senti- 
mentality. In 1878 General von Hartmann 
wrote: “Whenever a natiopal war breaks out, 
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terrorism becomes a necessary military prin- 
ciple. It is a gratuitous illusion to suppose 
that modeim war does not demand far more 
brutality, far more violence, and an action far 
more general than was formeiiy tbe case.” Tbe 
world still i*emembers Kaiser Wilbelm’s speech 
to bis soldiei’s as be sent them to China, in 
wbicb be commanded them to take no prisoners 
and to give no quarter. Tbe Q-erman War Book 
sneers at tbe “ sentimentality and flabby emo- 
tion ” of being humanitarian in war. It asserts 
that “certain severities are indispensable in 
war, nay more, that the only true hmnanity very 
often lies in a ruthless application of them. 
War should be made against the entire moral 
and material resources of the enemy.” V 

This then is the first answer to tbe pacifist 
position by all who believe that the only hope 
for an enduring peace is by an ordered law. 
Pacifism is inverted Prussianism; for it too 
makes law impossible. It would take the props 
from under our civilization, and deprives itself 
of even the chance of realizing its own ideal. 
It woulB hand tbe world over into the iron hand 
of militarism. Militarism does not mean hav- 
ing an army, even a great army. In a civilized 

^Vide “German War Practices,” by tJ. S. Committee on 
Public Information. 
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State it means tliai; tlie military power is in tlie 
saddle, and controls tlie government. When 
the military is above the civil power, there is 
militarism and all its dangers. Even Bismarck 
saw the danger of this. In his Reflections and 
Recollections he declares that it is very rislty to 
let yotmg military men, in their anxiety to put 
their troops into action, get control so as to 
menace the nation’s peace. This is the sure 
democratic instinct both in the United States 
and in Great Britain, which puts civilians at 
the head of the army and navy. It turned out 
in the long run that Germany suffered even 
military ruin by letting the military control 
policy. This is a matter of which the democ- 
racy must ever be careful ; for especially in war- 
time there is a specious argument for handing 
over policy to the military authorities. We are 
told that it makes for ef&ciency, but efilciency 
can be secured at too great a cost. Our tradi- 
tional usage of having a civilian at the head of 
military affairs is too valuable a safeguard to 
risk a change. 

So clear was the national conscience on the 
issue of the war that the existence of pacifists 
was a curious phenomenon. On examination it 
was found that ttiere were various types, and 
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sometMng is to be learned from tbe analysis of 
them. Of course there was first of aU the pro- 
German who wanted Germany to win, and who 
used the creed as a weapon^ ^ sinceie pacifist 
who went to Washington with the many deputa- 
tions which sought to influence the GoTernment 
to maintain neutrality, returned conyerted, be- 
cause he found that nearly all the men who 
were with him on the errand spoke English with 
a German accent! He asked himself if he and 
his like were being used in the great intrigue. 
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State it means tliaii tie military power is in tie 
saddle, and controls tie government. Wien 
tie military is above tie civil power, tiere is 
militarism and all its dangers. Even Bismarck 
saw tie danger of tiis. In Ms Befiections and 
BecoUections ie declares tiat it is very risky to 
let yonng military men, in tieir anxiety to put 
tieir troops into action, get control so as to 
menace tie nation’s peace. Tiis is tie sure 
democratic instinct boti in tie United States 
and in Great Britain, wMci puts civilians at 
tie iead of tie army and navy. It turned out 
in tie long run tiat Germany suffered even 
military ruin by letting tie military control 
Tiis is a matter of wiici tie democ- 
racy must ever be careful ; for especially in war- 
time tiere is a specious argument for ianding 
over policy to tie military autiorities. We are 
told tiat it makes for efficiency, but efficiency 
be secured at too great a cost. Our tradi- 
tional usage of having a civilian at tie iead of 
military affairs is too valuable a safeguard to 
risk a eiange. 

So clear was tie national conscience on tie 
issue of tie war tiat tie existence of pacifists 
was a curious pienomenon. On examination it 
was found tiat tiere were various types, and 



soinetlimg is to be learned from tbe analysis of 
them. Of com*se there was first of all the pro- 
German who wanted Germany to win, and who 
used the creed as a weapon. A sincere pacifist 
who went to Washington with the many deputa- 
tions which sought to influence the Government 
to maintain neutrality, returned converted, be- 
cause he found that nearly all the men who 
were with him on the errand spoke English with 
a German accent ! He asked himself if he and 
his like were being used in the great intrigue. 

Then there were the very sensitive people, 
who shudder at pain and hate violence. We 
can all sympathize with them ; for we all have 
some of it in our make-up as civilized beings. 
Their philosophy is frankly the pleasui’e and 
pain calculus. It Judges life by the purely 
physical standard of comfort and well-being. 
Pain becomes the only real evil of life. It was 
almost grotesque that these men sometimes ap- 
pealed to religion in support of their position. 
Whereas it is the complete negation of Chris- 
tianity, which puts the emphasis on the soul. 
To this* type of pacifist the mere killing is the 
sin, the killing of the body. 

Other pacifists were the fruit of our social 
injustice. They had got so little out of life, 
had been so crushed by the industrial machine 
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tliat they liad little sense of social obligation, 
and no tbougbt of duty to tbe State. Tbeir 
dreary lot bad poisoned them mtb resentment. 
Wbat was the State to them except the police- 
man to enforce tbe order without wMcb capital 
would not be safe? Many of them were merely 
soured by a bard lot, and they could not see that 
they bad anything to fight for. They were 
blind to the real issue of the struggle. Some of 
t.hPTn called themselves socialists, but as a mat- 
ter of fact they were individualists of the first 
water, having no conception of society as a 
whole. We may despise the attitude of such 
“ conscientious objectors,” but we cannot alto- 
gether escape responsibility for the system that 
produced them. Compared to the happy war- 
riors we have known in all classes, these paci- 
fists were a pitiful lot. All the same the driv- 
ing force of the whole anarchist movement has 
to be sought for there. Men have said, and are 
saying, that if the old system produces such 
misery and has its fruition in a tragedy like 
this war, then the only thing is to smash the 
system. The one thing is to destroy. Never 
mind what is to be built on the ruins, or even if 
anything can be built on them, the only thing is 
to be sure of laying it in ruins. The wonder is 
that we have so few such anarchists in our in- 
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dustrial coimtries; and once again we liave a 
cliance after tMs storm to make tke breed im- 
possible. _ 

There were other scattered little groups 01 
individualists from which many of our pacifists 
were drawn. Some belonged to the specially 
sheltered classes, whose whole idea of life was 
to stay under the lee. The larger social life was 
merely used by them to safeguard their inter- 
ests. They were timid folk scared of the north 
wind and with no sense of adventure in their 
blood. Some of them belonged to the so-called 
cultured classes, dilettante artists and dabblers 
in literature.’ They are hangep-on of the capi- 
talist system, with enough inherited invest- 
ments to shelter them in normal times. The 
German crime against civilization did not im- 
press their mind as an evil to be met and des- 
troyed ; it only bruised their nerves. Any war, 
even a war in defence of all that men hold sa- 
cred, would be to them only brutal and vulgar. 
No sacrifice or noble service can be expected of 
them; far no real passion is possible to them. 

There remain a small group of real idealists, 
who were the salt of the pacifist class and are in 
some respects the salt of the earth. Mistaken 
we think them in this particular judgment, but 
smcere ^hey undouiytedly were. We ought to 
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have sympathy witt their ideal, and indeed 
ought to believe in it. We needed these men 
badly duriug the war, and we need them much 
more now, but they would be of more use if they 
had not been so wrong-headed in the crisis. We 
sometimes speak as if having an ideal was 
enough to justify it, but we must “try the 
spirits whether they be of God” as the apostle 
counsels. There can be mistaken ideals, and 
even wicked ones. Germany got her strength 
from her ideal. She prepared for war, and 
began war, and 'waged it by virtue of ber ideal. 
To us it is an evil ideal, which every true man 
and every self-respecting nation had to contend 

against to the death. 

Apart from that, even with a true ideal, we 
have to discriminate. We have two goals, one 
on the way to the other, what may be called the 
ideal and the practical ideal. This is what was 
meant by what we have called interim ethics in 
a previous chapter. The ideal solution of our 
human problems remains the same, but the par- 
ticular solution each age needs is different. 
Our abstract ideal can be stated as a general 
principle which all will accept. The diflculty 
lies in the application. In the clash of two op- 
posing ideals, which the war was, the struggle 
as men saw it was not between the highest and 
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tte lowest, but between a practical Mgber and 
an actual lower. That Mgber becomes for all 
true-bearted men tbe interim ideal. Tbe man, 
wbo insists only on tbe ideal and refuses bis aid 
to anything less than tbe ideal, may be an ideal- 
ist, but of tbe impractical and rather useless 
variety. He would serve bis ideal end, if be 
would come down from bis high horse and take 

bold of sometMng practical. 

For example, tbe ultunate ideal is that all 
men should love each other. If they did, all 
our troubles would depart, wrongs disappear, 
war cease. But it is easier to stop war than to 
cet men to love each other. Every one wDl ad- 
Mt that to put an end to war as a practical 
achievement would be worth while, and that it 
is not inconsistent with tbe final ideal of univer- 
sal love. Indeed that is tbe test of our interim 
ethics, that it is in line with our final ethics. 
These present practical ideals, which are 
tedly on a lower plane, need to be tested. This 
is the test, that we must judge the present ideal 
by the tdtimate. For this reason our practical 
■ ideal changes, wMle the ultimate stays ^ 
fixed star. Our ideal during the war might be, 
and indeed was, to show resistance to the Ger- 
man crime, resistance unto blood. That could 
be no permanent ideal, and yet at the type there 



v?^as no highei’. Our ideal later may be to wel- 
come to the family of nations a repentant Ger- 
many. At every stage, that is to say, we have 
to make sure that the practical ideal is in line 
with the final ideal. This distinction never 
seemed to be able to get into the head of the 
pacifist. 

Where he was right was in insisting on the 
absolute importance of the ideal. If we do' not 
keep judging our present aim by that pole-star 
of the ideal, we give ground for the complaint 
that “ the good is the enemy of the best.” That 
means that we stay content with a low level, 
and if we are content with the second best, we 
can easily subside to the worst. But if we 
grasp the principle we have been establishing 
of interim ethics, we see the truth of the oppo- 
site saying that “ half a loaf is better than no 
bread.” This has always been the problem of 
reform, whether to hold out for the complete 
leform and run the risk of losing everything or 
to be willing to work for it stage by stage. Un- 
doubtedly, human nature being what it is, the 
latter method is the only wise one, provided we 
make sure that each stage is truly a stage to- 
wards the true end. 

As a matter of fact the pacifist position re- 
garding, the war had the effect of evaporating 
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the ideal altogether. In effect there never was 
such a cynical judgment as the attitude of the 
pacifists implied. The cynicism inferred that 
there was nothing to choose between the two 
sides of the conflict. There was no real issue, 
and no moral judgments to be made. It might 
have been a dog fight, when the only thing to do 
for the sake of the neighbours was to stop the 
fight. The callous cynicism of this passes be- 
lief, and turns the tragedy into a farce. It was 
an insult to the men who laid down their lives 
for the cause. 

The pacifist escaped always from the world of 
realities by refusing to consider such concrete 
facts as the rape of Belgium and the extermina- 
tion of the Armenians. They evaded every 
particular issue by discussing war and peace in 
general . But practically no sane man among us 
believed in war. It does not need arguments 
about economic waste and human suffering and 
the slaughter of our youth to convince us of the 
stupidity and the crime of war. What is 
needed is a practical working scheme which the 
world dan use to prevent such calamity. The 
trouble is that we can get no help for such a 
scheme from the logical pacifist who denies the 
use of force. He is living in an unreal world 
and seems never willing to face facts, Abra- 
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ham Lincoln once said in Ms own quaint way 
that a man’s legs should be long enough for his 
feet to touch the ground, implying that the true 
idealist must always keep hold of reality. 

Further, the pacifist ideal is vitiated by its 
insistence that peace in itself is the end for 
which we should aim. We must not assume 
that we have got everything worth while in per- 
sonal or social life if we only have peace. We 
may have lost everytMng worth while. There 
can be a rotten peace. There is the peace of 
death, where all is quiet and nothing stirs. 
There is the peace of inertia, the black slime of 
the stagnant pool. There is the peace of defeat, 
that accepts the tyrant’s yoke and for peace 
sake bends the neck to it, stills in cowardice the 
hot heart silent under wrongs, the peace that 
will breed a spawn of slaves. This is the peace 
that Germany offered the world, and in con- 
tempt thought it all the peace which we de- 
served, a peace that the super-nation would give 
us. Human life needs, far above peace, cour- 
age, clean courage, williag to suffer and to die, 
that has lost fear of evil. 

There is a peace which is cheaply got. We 
can always get peace, if we are willing to pay 
the price, and the price seems low. We can al- 
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ways get peace by giving way at tie place of 
least resistance. A man, wbo makes peace Ms 
only ideal, becomes a straw borne by any cur- 
rent. A nation wMcb makes peace its only 
ideal bas the soul of a kuckster and withers at 
the heart. A nation can get peace at a price. 
Belgium could have had it at the price of dis- 
honour. She might have broken her treaty ob- 
ligation, and would never have dearly ’ Kirned 
the right to be called “ the little country with 
the great soul.” Great Britain could have had 
it with the fattest of all fat bribes thro-ro in, 
at the price of breach of her plighted word. She 
could have had peace — ^meanwhile! America 
could have had it to the end, if she had been 
content to gain the world and lose her soul, con- 
tent to swallow insult and eat dirt, to see her 
citizens foully murdered, her just rights in- 
sulted, and all the rights of man trampled on. 
Peace is so beautiful that it is worth while sac- 
rificing everything for, except integrity. It has 
to be asserted in contradiction of the pacifist 
teaching that peace is never the Christian end 
’ for men or nations. The Christian end is right- 
eousness, and the only true and lasting peace is 
a fruit of righteousness. We have no enduring 
peace in industry and in social life, as well as in 
international relations, because we do not build 
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on justice. IJntU "we do, we cannot have secure 
peace. The true pacifists of our tragic time are 
the men who try to base peace on its only solid 
foundation, justice, and who try to prevent 
wanton breach of it by reason and right. 

It comes to this, then, that in order to attain, 
peace, it may be our duty to fight — ^strange 
irony as it is. That was indeed the pathos of 
the situation for those who hated war and loved 
peace, that our enemy could compel us against 
our will to meet her with her own weapons, 
could compel peace-lovers to take up arms in 
order to be peace-makers. Many of our heroic 
dead knew that they were fighting not for them- 
selves but for generations yet to be, that their 
children’s children might be spared from simi- 
lar agony. It may be that this is the great 
thing to be accomplished by this generation at 
the costly price of its blood and its tears. We 
must at least strive to realme the dream for 
which so many died. We have to work for a 
state of society, for a comity of nations, where 
this kind of wrong shall be forever impossible. 

The only logical pacifism is the non-resiStance 
type, which denies the use of force everywhere. 
It is absurd to accept and acknowledge force 
within a nation, and refuse its validity among 
nations. ^To be consistent, pacifists cannot 
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even accept the protection of force in social life. 
They cannot believe in the enforcement of law. 
To them law can only be a gentle 
sweet counsel, and. good advice; 
police would be preachers! So, to be logical 
the pacifist would need to escape from organized 
society. There is an idealism which is para- 
sitic. It is easy to hold freakish views about 
doctors and profess as a sort of idealism faith 
in the non-existence of disease, in a society pro- 
tected by sanitation, and pure water supply, 
and laws of public health and officials to enforce 
them. It is easy to hold freakish views a 
force in a society protected by the strong arm. 
Pacifism is parasitic idealism, so long as it ac- 
cepts a social order like the present. I 
once met a pacifist, who did not try to 
out of the logic of his position, and who went to 
its limit. He assui’ed me that, if a brute broke 
into his house, he would not stand between him 
and his wife, would not ask any one else to in- 
terfere, would refuse to call in a policeman. I 
did not tell him all that I thought of Mm. 
merely told h i m as the most charitable view 
that I thought him a liar. He however at least 
understood where the logic of his position led 
him. 

In the beautiful parable of the Gk)od^Samari 
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tan we are at one in commending h i m for his 
loving care of the man who had fallen among 
thieves and was left bruised and bleeding by the 
wayside. It was true service to bind up his 
wounds, take him to an iim, and make provision 
for his needs. But supposing the Good Samari- 
tan had come down that way a little earlier, be- 
fore the thugs had robbed and half murdered 
their victim, what would have been his duty 
then? Should he have skulked round the corner 
and waited until he could safely perform his 
Bed Cross “ stunts,” which we all agree to be 
commendable in their time and place? Or 
should he have interposed like a brave man, and 
have done his best by force to prevent the out- 
rage? So, in the foul wrong done to the weak, 
in the face of broken and defiled laws, as brutal 
might made its insolent claim to be all the right 
there is, what were we to do? Shut our ears, 
and seal our lips, and hold our hands in the 
sipug faith of pacifism too dainty and tender to 
lift a finger? This was precisely the tempta- 
tion of America, to be content to organize Bed 
Cross charity and Belgian relief, to be profuse 
with ointment and bandages, and evade the 
costlier burden — sl temptation which she glori- 
ously surmounted. 

The pacifists’ constant reference to the duty 
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of love even in time of war is right, but there is 
a time element in ethics which they neglect. 
When they spoke of love in onr tragic situation, 
they seemed to be always and only meaning love 
to the aggressors, and never to their victims. 
We find the same strange phenomenon in civil 
life, when a peculiarly brutal murder is com- 
mitted which insures it notoriety. Sentimen- 
talists wiU give endless thought to the murderer 
and sign petitions for his release, and never 
seem to have a thought for his hapless victims. 
It was the duty of love which made us think 
first, not of the aggressors but of their victims, 
and which made us hasten to their aid. To do 
other than oppose the assault on civilization 
would be to consent to the death of the victims 
and be pai’tner in the crime. We are fulfilling 
the full duty of love even in the use of physical 
force when we subordinate it to the moral ends 
of life. The justification of the use of force is 
complete when it is under the law of love. 

The last and sufficient answer to the pacifist 
is the thrill of the soul of man to the heroic. 

Though love repine and reason chafe, 

There came a voice without reply — 

’Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 

When for the trtith he ought to ffie. 


X 


THE BINDING OF THE NATIONS 

OD tlie tliroes of tlie world’s 
angmsh. there has struggled to 
birth an actual League of Na- 
tions. What it shall become 
depends largely on the men of 
this generation. It is still weak 
and imperfect, and it can easily be snuffed out 
of life. Or it may be the most ti'cmendous hap- 
pening of human history. The very hope of it 
comes as an appeal to all men of goodwill. 
Only something like this will save the war from 
utter tragedy. To think of it ending merely by 
a treaty of peace, and the nations reverting as 
nearly as possible to the old system, with a 
chance of the same or a worse catastrophe hap- 
pening, would be an insult to our reason and a 
dishonour to our dead. Any one who travelled 
through the land of death in Belginm and 
northern France with its appalling burden of 
agony must have realized that the world had 
come to a place of decision. I hate war and 
despise militarism in Ml its forms, but on that 
174 r 
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journey I felt that no price was too inucli to pay 
by way of insurance to make certain that no 
country I loved should ever have to suffer such 
torture and be left with such a legacy. If war 
must be, then I would say to Americans that 
they must live on cents and spend dollars for 
war, and to Britons that they must live on 
pennies and spend pounds for war. To a sen- 
sible man there is no other way of wisdom, if 
we are to leave our civilization open to such 
possible catastrophe. Bather than risk the 
chance of seeing the country devastated like 
France and Belgium and its people suffer such 
cruel wrongs, there is no sacrifice too much that 
would prevent it. But surely that is a reductio 
ad absurdum. Surely there are in the world 
enough sanity and reason, to say nothing of 
higher qualities, to support a practical scheme 
which may save our children from passing 
through such a hell. 

So obvious is this, that few openly deride the 
League, though many are sceptical and more 
are lukewarm. The great danger lies in pub- 
lic apathy and public ignorance. The biggest 
task of our day is to share in educating opinion, 
so that it will heartily support the sincere effort 
to build some enduring international organiza- 
tion to safeguard the world from war. >A man 
■ ■■ 
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of our time caa be inspired bj tbe tbougbt that 
be is working for more tban bis nation, for tbe 
world itself, for more tban tbe men of to-d£y, 
for all wbo are to be. Everywhere there is op- 
portunity and need for creating and strengthen- 
ing a generous public opinion which shall real- 
ize the age-old dream. It would be madness to 
let the reactionaries wreck such a hopeful plan. 
We do not forget that in all the countries there 
are these reactionaries, who for one reason or 
another would hand us back to the system 
which produced the war. They have many and 
powerful allies in appealing to ancient resent- 
ments, racial prejudice, and national interests. 
The foe to be feared is the scepticism of the 
average man, the doubt as to whether a system 
enthroned by centuries can be overturned. 
Educated opinion is also needed for criticism of 
the League’s policy and amendment of its ma- 
chinery. The Paris Covenant is only a begin- 
ning, a foundation on which to build. The 
marvel is that a foundation could be laid at all, 
on which can be reared a structure the motto on 
which might be carved, “Above the nations is" 
Humanity.” 

Some of the inertia to be overcome is due to 
a false sense of secuipty in some, now that the 
dangers past. There is a smug assurance born 
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of our victory, as 
pie, easy tiling and indeed an Inevitable thing. 
Iff is foolish, to say that civilization has been 
saved, and that if need be it will be saved again. 
At what cost the wort had to be done! It 
facile optimism to leave it at that, forgetting 
the plain lessons of history. History records 
many instances where barbaric militarism has 
destroyed higher forms of civilization. The 
Macedonian phalanx crushed out the light of 
that temple of man’s mind that “ once looked 
down on Marathon, as Marathon looks on the 
sea,” and the fairest republic of the ancient 
world passed away. Militarism burnt the 
library of Alexandria, as yesterday it burnt the 
library of Louvain University. Many seem to 
have already forgotten how desperately critical 
the situation was through the unpreparedness 
of the Allies. The democracies of the world 
were caught napping, as a democracy always 
must be for purposes of war. A democracy by 
its very nature is organized for peace and 
dustry.^ Sometimes it looked as if the great 
military machine would crush us before we 
could get ready. 

War is a relic of barbarism. If we believe 
that man must always Ijp barbarian, then we 
can assent to the faith that there always 
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be war. But the facts are not with the deriders 
of ■man. Law has displaced violence in civil 
life in settling disputes among iudividuals. "We 
have the right to believe that it will displace 
violence in settling controversies among na- 
tions. If this generation will not boldly at- 
tempt to create an alternative to war, it will 
belie the courage and the faith of countless 
brave men who died to make it possible. If we 
must believe that mankind cannot arrange diffl- 
culties on grounds of reason and justice, we 
may as well despair of the future and give up 
the arduous path of the steep ascent. We 
would be traitors to the long passion of the 
saints and seers. Even if it were only a for- 
lorn hope, we could not escape the appeal to 
disprove the cynical estimates of human nature 
and the sceptical interpretation of human his- 
tory. We are all the more solemnly pledged to 
the great endeavour, the more we see by what 
a narrow shave European civilization was saved 
when Germany after years of preparation 
struck her disabling blow and tried in Prance 
for what she called “ the battle without a mor- 
row.” There would have been no morrow for 
man worth having, if the crime had succeeded. 

It is no real condemnation of the plan of 
the League of Nations that the organization is 
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imperfect, that many pomts of it are open to 
ju|t ci’iticism. There will always be room for 
criticism so long as the League lasts. The ques- 
tion to be raised and pressed now is simply, 
Do we really want this new organization of our 
human society or do we not? The real dmsion 
among us lies here, not in criticism of details 
or procedure. The true dmsion is not created 
by such criticisms, but by the fact that there 
are some men who do not want a League of 
Nations at all. There are such in all the coun- 
tries. To us they are out of date and have not 
hept step with the progress of the world. In 
supporting it we are not necessarily tying our- 
selves permanently with this specific plan. Let 
us criticize it, amend it, alter it, but let us dis- 
tinguish between the specific details of the plan 
and the great ideal which we have the chance to 
jmt into action. Such opportunities do not 
come any time we want them, and such oppor- 
tunities do not remain. 

Whatever criticism can rightly be made on 
the constitution of the Paris Covenant, all men 
of goodwill must joyfully accept the purpose 
stated in the Preamble. There the constitution 
of the League of Nations is declared to be 
adopted “ in order to promote international co- 
operation and to sequre international pe5?ce and 
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security by tie acceptance of obligations not to 
resort to war, by tbe prescription of open, Just, 
and honourable relations between nations, *by 
the firm establishment of the understandings of 
international law as the actual rule of conduct 
among governments, and by the maintenance 
of justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty 
obligations in the dealings of organized people 
with one another.” It would be to despair of 
an ordered civilization, if we practically insist 
that the nations must revert to the stage of a 
frontier mining camp, where the only protection 
for life and property lay at the point of the 
pistol, and where criminals could only be dealt 
with by lynch-law. In no civilized society is a 
man permitted to be Judge and Jury and esecm 
tioner in his own case, but the nations are still 
at the stage of lynch-law and the frontier min- 
ing camp. 

The criticism that the League of Nations 
ought not to have been bound up with the 
Treaty of Peace is a foolish one, thopgh we 
have to acknowledge that it was a natural criti- 
cism. We must have great sympathy with the 
point made by many, that while they approved 
of the plan they wanted the actual settlement 
of the-war with Germany first. They, wanted 
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justice done in connection mtli tie manifest' 
brutal wrongs perpetrated by tie enemy on tie 
world. They thought that this was the first 
duty of the Allies, and that it should not be 
mixed up with another purpose however ideal. 
But on the other hand the terras of the Treaty 
would have in justice to be different, if it did 
not presuppose a League of Nations. One of 
the aims of the war, in addition to restora- 
tion and reparation, was sufficient guarantee 
against such aggression. The British aim was 
stated at the very beginning by the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Asquith, that they would never sheathe 
the sword which they had not lightly drawn 
“ until Prance is adequately secured against the 
menace of aggression.” With this aim, among 
others, all the Allies associated themselves. 

Prance has been left with countless acres 
made sterile, with towns and villages wiped 
out, with once fl.ourishing industries destroyed. 
In bitter malice factories have been ruined, and 
cities burnt, and a trail of devastation of un- 
speakable horror has been left. Prance had 
suffereS so much in repelling for all the assault 
on civilization that she had the right to ask for 
military security for the future. Her military 
advisers asserted that such security required 
that she should occupy the territory to the 
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Rhine. From the purely military point of view 
this is probably a just claim. She has too 
good cause to know the malice and hate of her 
enemy, and the world would be compelled to 
assent to her claim. But it would be attained 
at the expense of the future. It would create 
a new wrong similar to the wrong of 1871, when 
two French provinces were tom from France, 
leaving a rankling sore. Yet the civilized world 
recognizes the claims of France to security. 
The only way to prevent the righting of a wrong 
by creating a new wrong was to give France 
security by a different sort of assurance. This 
the establishment of a League of Nations gave, 
and will give, if it is made a reality. We can- 
not forget that until there is evidence of a 
change of heart in Germany, which is more im- 
portant than a change of government, France 
still stands at the frontier of civilization. With 
miles of her land blasted and hundreds of her 
towns smashed into rubble-heaps, she finds her- 
self in spite of victory worse off than before the 
war, unless she can count absolutely on allies. 
This in effect means Great Britain and the 
United States, and how can they give security 
better than by whole-heartedly supporting a 
League which will offer a complete guaranty of 
peace? " 



We are told tliat "war must always be, that 
notMng can finally prevent men from fighting. 
Eren if a League of Nations cannot assure the 
world of peace, rightly organized it can formu- 
late a code of international law, which would 
express the conscience of the world. It needs 
to be reafidrined that the German crimes in the 
conduct of war were a greater offence than her 
crime in making war. If war has to be, it is 
false to say that it cannot be within law. Even 
if the League of Nations could not by arms en- 
force its code of law, it would still be of value 
as a final court of civilized opinion. It would 
certainly mean that never again would a nation 
offend in such heinous ways. The Germans 
committed many of their outrages, because they 
believed that there were no laws to be kept, at 
least by them. A short list of some of these 
outrages shows the pass to which we were 
brought worse than 

Abominations of old days 

That men believed were dead. 


They '^ere guilty of things like the taking 
even the execution of hostages, driving women 
and children in front as screens for troops, des- 
troying forests and girdling fruit trees, defiling 
and poisoning wells, devastating lands 
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troying coal mines in retreat, exporting macliin- 
ery and all otlier I’esources, sinking passenger 
boats and dro-wning crews and passengers, sbosk- 
ing hospital ships, scattering mines indiscrimi- 
nately on the high seas, deporting into exile and 
enslaving populations, spreading anthrax and 
glanders as was officially proved in Eoumania. 

Only in a lawless world could that last evi- 
dence of insane fury be even thought of by a 
nation. Pi’ofessor G. F. Mcolai, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, wrote a book on The Biology of 
War, which he had to get published in Switzer- 
land, and for which he suffered imprisonment. 
He had acted as military doctor in the German 
■ army. He says : “ Men shoot in cold blood peo- 
ple, for example hostages, of whose innocence 
they must be convinced.” He relates that a 
highly placed officer “ asked me if it would not 
be possible to throw bombs filled with cholera 
germs or plague bacilli behind the enemy front. 
When I replied that this seemed neither a profit- 
able nor a very humane proceeding, he replied 
with a contemptuous gesture: ‘What have we 
to do with humanity in this war? Germany 
has a right to do whatever she pleases.’ And 
millions xmhappily think with this eminent per- 
sonage. Staff Surgeon H. told me in Graudenz 
that he had often wofidered whether he could 
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not make kis way into Eussia in order to inocu- 
late tke Russians witk living bacteria. Suck 
degenerates no longer see in tke enemy tkeir 
fellow-creatures. Or, ratker they see in tkem 
pre'cisely tkeir fellow-creatures; for they see in 
tkem beasts.” Men like Dr. kTicolai would not 
kave been like a voice crying in tke wilderness, 
if tkere bad been some code witk tke autkority 
of a League bekiud it. 


Law is not quite useless, even if it cannot be 
enforced. It kelps to raise tke standard, makes 
a line below wkick descent men would fain not 
fall. It educates and enlightens conscience. 
But when it is not enforced it carries tke danger 
of debauching the conscience, and of course it 
is kelpless in tke presence of wilful crime. In- 
ternational law did kave the effect of knposing 
standards of honour, and of justice, and of 
mercy. Its weakness was that tkere was no 
assurance of its having any power just at tke 
place where it was most needed, namely in tke 
presence of wilful breach of it. 

A real League of Nations would mean tke 
acceptance of tke self-imposed limitations of 
law by tke contracting parties. It would also 
provide, and assure tke world of, tke use of force 
to curb a nation that i?tn amnok- Of course 




ordinary ionour skould be enougb to secure a 
certain guarantee in specified cases. For ex- 
ample, ■wken the neutrality of Belgium was de- 
clared in 1839 it meant for both. France and 
Germany that it could not be broken except by 
fatal breach of honour. But if one of the 
nations was prepared to accept infamy for the 
sake of its pay, there was no necessary penalty. 

it happened there was penalty, and the fact 
that the crime outraged the conscience of the 
world and raised defenders for the broken oove- 
is a proof that mankind is ripe for an as- 
sured system of law. Or, when it was laid 
down by the Declaration of Paris in 1856 that 
captured ships had to be adjudged by a legal 
court, the nations fettered their freedom. 
Thereafter to sink ships secretly became a 
criminal action. But the weakness of all previ- 
ous legislation was that there was no assured 
and inevitable punishment for breach of it. 
Again, as it happened there was punishment in 
this case; for the German crimes on the sea 
earned the contempt and enmity of all seafaring 
peoples. Still it was haphazard, and olily be- 
cause the indictment against Germany grew 
until the civilized world concluded that she was 
the enemy of man. 

Most of the arguments against the League of 
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Nations are refuted by a knowledge of wkat it 
really is. It has been objected tkat we are 
qpeating an organized tyraainy that may hamper 
the free life of nations. But it is not a super- 
state that is proposed to govern the world, but 
an alliance of sovereign powers to preserve 
peace. It has also been objected that it will 
crush out patriotism. There are some forms 
of patriotism that would bear some crusliing, 
but it is a strange objection in face of so many 
facts. The infinitely closer federation of the 
United States has not killed local patriotism, 
as all who know America can testify. A 
Scotsman has not ceased to be a patriotic 
Scot, although his country has been for cen- 
turies incorporated in Great Britain. Indeed 
his general I’eputation is that he is patriotic to 
a fault. No one can say that Canadians and 
Australians and New Zealanders do not love 
their own land, although they belong to the 
British Empire. They have only added to their 
patriotism another loyalty. How the much 
laser bonds of being partners in this noble 
league* could weaken the rightful ties of at- 
tachment to native land is a mystery. One can 
conceive of a richer and grander patriotism 
being the result to the contracting parties. ' 
Patriotism will assured!/ remain as a motive to 
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men, and more tlian ever ; for they "will seek to 
make their nation’s contribution greater and 
nobler. It may well be a stronger motive, not 
reserved, as too often now, for the time when 
the nation is in danger and fighting for its life. 
There will remain rightful pride in its history 
and achievements. A better patriotism may be 
the result, acting as a motive to make us not 
only worthy of the heroic past, but worthy also 
of the great new opportunity. 

The fact is that the time is past when splendid 
isolation can be the ideal for any nation, as we 
pray that the time is surely passing when con- 
quest can be a nation’s ideal. We are seeing in 
every region of social life that the way of co- 
operation has to be substituted for the way of 
conflict. As the ideal for a democracy is a land 
of free persons, each having opportunity to 
come to his best, and each contributing of his 
best to the good of the whole; so the ideal for a 
democratic world is a world of free nations, 
each belonging to the family, each with a right 
to be itself that it may have a real self to con- 
tribute to the whole. As a matter of tad some- 
thing of this ideal has already been realized, 
l^and much of the moral distress caused by the 
war has been due to the feeling that it was a 
shocking anachronism. We had been living in 
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a time of international taterconrse. We sav 
tTiia in industry, and commerce, and education, 
and in the external goals of civilization. A 
manufacturing nation gets its raw material 
from others, and finds in them markets for its 
finished product. Lancashire gets cotton from 
America, and sells its goods from China to 
Peru. We •were learning that if we will not 
buy we cannot sell. A simple English break- 
fast-table gets its tea from India, or its coffee 
from Brazil, its wheat from Canada, its oranges 
from California or Spain. We were learning 
that nations must serve each other or perish. 
The ruin of Germany came from her insensate 
ambition to gobble everything in sight. She 
thought that she could only get her place in the 
sun by robbing her neighbours. They must fall, 
that she might rise. That is not the kind of 
world in which we are living. This life of in- 
tercourse could be illustrated in a hundred other 
ways. The English language, for another sim- 
ple illustration, is so rich and noble, because it 
has not been too proud to borrow from erery 
language under the sun. 


Of course the contracting parties in such a*- 
League have to give up something of what they 
used to deem they sovere^ rights. For in- 
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stance they give up the right to plunge the 
■world in 'war at a moment’s notice. But as a 
matter of fact that is a right which they no 
longer possess. The conscience of manhind has 
declared on that. The odium which a nation 
incurs by wilfully declaring war more than 
coun'terhalances any seeming advantage. This 
has become increasingly the case, hut even in 
1870 Bismarck recognized it. When he wished 
to make war on France, he forged a telegram 
in order to push France into the position of be- 
ing the apparent aggressor. One great advan- 
tage of a League will he at least that diplomacy 
will have to come out into the open and cease to 
he a matter of finesse, and trickery, and low 
cuiming. 

There is no use disguising the fact that the 
nations do give up some of their prerogatives, 
and do fetter their freedom, hut as we have seen 
that is precisely what all law means. Law is 
the free acceptance of self-imposed limitation 
of freedom. Without it, however, there is no 
real freedom, hut only licence. After ajl, how 
little the nations are asked to give up in order* 
to attain so great an end! Besides, the sacri- 
'-'flce, if sacrifice it he, is a mutual one. We must 
respect some of the fears expressed in America 
lest the League -will affect %ir country’^ tradi- 
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tional policy towards Europe, and affect its 
position on tlie Western Hemispliere summed 
up in tte Monroe Doctrine. These are really 
two sides of the same thing. About it this is to 
be said, that isolation is no longer possible. 
Decent history has proved that never again can 
America stand aloof from any such world con- 
flagration. She is so tied up with other nations 
that a policy of separation is impossible. As to 
the Monroe Doctrine, we do not forget that the 
only Eui’opean Power that took umbrage at it 
and wanted it annulled was Germany. Some 
of that doctrine will simply have lapsed. The 
important part of it will be really enforced, and 
indeed In a sense the plan of the League of "STa- 
tions means the acceptance and extension of the 
,Monroe Doctrine to all the world. 

A statement appeared in an American paper 
that Washington and Jefferson would never have 
assented to any entanglement with European 
nations. Such a statement shows ignorance of 
American history. The writer had never read 
the remarkable letter written by Jefferson to 
' ^PresidSnt Monroe, in which Jefferson declared 
even then that the time had come in his judg- 
ment when the United States and Great Britain^ 
should enter into an alliance. It was because 

m ' ' 

Monroe could not carry that out at the time that 
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he took, at the suggestion of the British Govern- 
ment, the proposal which has since then been 
called the Monroe Doctrine. All who know and 
love America best will not believe that the 
idealist among nations will play the world 
false. They refuse to believe that the great 
nation, which naturally should think big 
through the very bigness of her resources and 
her obvious destiny and her opportunities, will 
remain petty when the big occasion arises. It 
would be irony if the stumbling-block to the 
world’s progress should be America that boasted 
herself the land of the future. We will not be- 
lieve that democracy at the final pinch will faO 
and rob the world of its vision. 

The League of hTations will fail, if it is 
! looked on merely as insurance against war, if 
I its work is supposed to be negative. It has 
positive work to do. It has to codify law for 
the nations, and secure their assent to it. 
There is also an increasing number of subjects 
of international importance, questions of public 
health, questions relating to labour, questions 
of finance, of trade routes, of tariff. Indeed the ' 
world has become so small and so related that 
practically no subject remams provincial. In 
our modern world “splendid isolation” is an 
impossible policy for any nation. The Jbinding 



of tlie nations 
through, the war has only emphasized the fact. 
The League of Nations is the next natural step 
to legalize the fact, and to find ways of substi- 
tuting cooperation for conflict. 


It would be foolish, however, to assume that 
it will be easy to make the great venture a suc- 
cess because the need for it is so pressing 
the reasonableness of it so evident. Only a 
cheap optimism will minimize the desperate 
difficulties in the way — ^the prejudices, and in- 
terests, and false estimates of national honour, 
and resentments, and inflated patriotisms. 
Nothing but the blazing zeal of a profound faith 
will move the mountains of difficulty in the way. 
Mere wisdom of practical organization will not 
assure success. Here is where our unseen sanc- 
tions must come in. This is the irrefragable 
position of religion, to which the spirit of co- 
operation and brotherhood and mutual service 
is natural. The absolute need of religion is all 
the more evident, when we see the failure of all 
,the possible substitutes. For instance, not 
ago men said that education would do it, 
culture had no frontiers, that knowledge was 
not local or sectional. We talked, about the re- 
public of letters. Yet we 
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di’eadful var of Mstoiy waged in tie name of a 
national ‘‘kultur,” and their universities for 
years have ired tie very spii-it wiici ias given 
us a torn and distracted w-orld. 

We were told that tie increasing ramification 
of modern commerce would prove tie world’s 
salvation. Men said tiat nations even could 
not afford to go to war. Now, face to face witi 
the facts, it almost makes us laugh in hitter 
derision. Yet we might have known before- 
hand what a feeble hope there was here. Adam 
Smith, who may be said to be the father of our 
modem economic knowledge, wrote long ago : 
“ Commerce, which ought naturally to be among 
nations as among Individuals a bond of union 
and friendship, has become the most fertile 
source of discord and animosity.” Some men 
in G-ermany told us frankly and brutally that 
this war was necessary for German industry, to 
control raw material and to gain new markets. 

Or again, men used to pin their faith on 
science, and told us how scientific advance, the 
mastery of the natural forces and the harpessing 
of them to the use of man, would be a bond of- 
union the world over. Once more what do we 
^nd? We find science turning the world into 
desolation and making human life a hell. We 
find all the resources of modern sciense con- 
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verging on destruction, so muck so that we feel 
tkat in anotker kalf century a war witk all tke 
instruments of modern science would mean tke 
collapse of oui* world; for science kas been 
made “ procuress to tke lords of kell.” Even 
tke pkilosopky wkick lies back of science kas 
been used to justify war. Tke pkrases of science 
were bandied about, “ tke struggle for exist- 
ence,” ‘‘tke survival of tke fit,” and were made 
an argument for tke biological necessity of war 
and tkerefore for tke rigkt of a nation to make 
war and even tke duty of a nation to make war. 

Men kave looked for security from tke wise 
leaderskip tkat tke great nations were expected 
to kave. Tkey felt tkat wken tke resources of 
diplomacy were brought to bear on a situation, 
tkey could surely avert tke greatest menace of 
all. Diplomacy kad produced alliances, and 
made treaties, and built up a balance of power 
wkick was supposed to be able to keep tke peace 
of Europe. Again in tke face of tke facts, can 
we any longer trust in suck a bruised reed? 
Even a treaty can be called “ a scrap of paper,” 
- and tke rival alliances only inflame tke situa- 
tion, and tke balance topples over in tke crask 
of nations. ^ 

If jealousies and hatreds and suspicions reign, 
if lust foi* or wealth or power rage, kow 
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can peace be long kept? In the last issue re- 
ligion is the only power that can use all our 
good forces, our education, and commerce, and 
science, and diplomacy, and drive them to the 
true end. These can only be instrmnents 'which 
can be applied to good or to evil. Only a vital 
faith can move the deeps of the soul, and purify 
ambitions, and regulate purposes. The funda- 
mental truth, -without which we are back to the 
savage state, is the great assertion of faith, 
“ Ood . . . hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” That itself remains only an assertion 
with no abiding and certain sanction, and with 
no impetuous driving force, unless we go fur- 
ther and say once more in another great asser- 
tion of faith, “ There is one God, the heavenly 
Father, and all ye are brethren.” 

Too often religion has left its message here, 
something in the clouds, until men could believe 
that it was only a glittering generality. We 
must work our principle down and out into 
actual life. That means that we support the 
practical plan that goes our way. The great 
danger of the religious point of view is to be 
placidly and unpractically idealist. We say 
rightly that there is ncv permanent cure for the 
evils of the world in the mere machinery-of or- 


■ • rhe 

ganization. We say tkat only wlien men Tritli 
sincere hearts learn to do justly and love mercy 
aad walk humbly with Grod will an end come to 
the distress of life. We say that the kingdom 
of God is the only way out for the world. We 
say that, if men would love each other, there 
would be no wars or rumours of wars. This 
final goal must never be lost sight of, and this 
religious motive must ever be used as the 
dynamic to drive all our practical plans. But 
as a matter of fact it is easier to stop war by a 
practical scheme than to realize the religious 
ideal. If we waited until we got that, we would 
get nowhere. As practical men we have to put 
our ideals into practice however imperfect the 
realization may be. The one question is. Does 
a particular plan go our way? The question is 
not whether it is perfect, without fault, leaving 
no crevice for criticism, but whether it is a step 
forward, and whether it is inspired with the 
right spirit. To ask this question about the 
League of Nations is to answer it. 

We have a chance of doing something for 
, futurh generations that will make sure that our 
infinite sacrifice has not been fruitless. We 
have a chance of making sure that the costly 
price of blood and tears has brought us sono®- 
thin^ commensurate. *But if all plans for a 
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I^eague of Nations fail, wliat is tlie altornative? 
At the best it means plunging the world back 
again into its rivalries and enmities, each naticfn 
arming itself to the teeth, building its defences, 
one day sooner or later to end in a cataclysm. 
It means a reversion to the same old system, 
and nations will be held in the same devil’s 
toils, and these dead shall have died in vain. 

The real alternative is even worse than that. 
Mankind would have lost its hope for a fair 
future, for a new organization that might 
eliminate such miseries. The alternative is 
Bolshevism, or a proletarian Internationale. 
That has no frontiers. It cannot be kept east 
of the Danube, or east of the Ehine, or across 
the ocean. It will pervade and destroy our 
present civilization; and if our civilization has 
nothing to offer except reversion to barbarous 
type it will deserve to be destroyed. The real 
alternative is anarchy. Despair will strike the 
hearts of the masses of men and drive them into 
madness. They will say that rather than face 
the menace of such agony again they will smash 
the whole system. If this ideal of a wider, 
brotherhood, of a family of nations, is unattain- 
able, it means despair of an ordered civilization, 
of a state of society that is not condemned by 
the conscience and the hehtt of man. ^ Shall 



men hnve passed througli sucli 
bequeatit tbe same fate to generations to follow? 
Many men who gave everytMng to tie sacred 
cause, wbo even made tbe ultimate sacrifice, died 
witli tlie dream in tfieir soul tfiat 
would not be lost to tbe world. Wbat was in 
tbe soul of these noble dead is alive in tbe hearts 
of some noble living. That is why we can have 
confidence that in spite of difficulties and 
the world will lay hold of this plan to help 
the future. All men of goodwill must recognize 
that the plan for a League of Nations is 
spired with their highest ideal, and they 
make it invincible. 



THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 

' '■5»°^ HE cMef obstacle to a League of 
iTations lies iu tbe common be- 
lief among practical men that 
it will not -work. They point to 
diversity of race and above 
all of point view; they point 
to tbe different types of civilization and differ- 
ent stages of development among tbe nations. 
They tbink that a league, composed of British 
and American and Slav and Italian and French 
and Japanese, will be more like a dog-fight than 
a i happy family. They appeal to history to 
show that all such attempts at a league, even on 
a much more modest scale, have failed. They 
assert that the plan is asldng far too much of 
human nature, that the elemental desires and 
ambitions and passions which have found ex- 
pression in war cannot be uprooted nor curbed 
in a generation. They are willing to try for a 
plan that will make wars more difficult and less 
frequent, but they do not bdieve that war can 
be prevented or prohibited by a league of all 

nations. < 

aoo. <r 
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Yet all thinking men are convinced that ■war 
has become a stupid and grotesque reversion to 
t#pe, that it is something out of date in our 
modern world. Nowhere during the war was 
this more felt than among the fighting men 
themselves. The most universal note of com- 
ment that came from our soldiers in the trenches 
was resentment that they should be against 
their natui'e involved in such a mad and beastly 
business. Most of the time they suffered from 
infinite boredom, because the whole thing struck 
them as simply idiotic. The Germans by the 
logical bai'barism of their method of war have 
helped to convince the world that war itself is 
only a relic of barbarism. The democratic 
countries, which were organized for industry, 
looked on war as an intolerable nuisance, as 
something which belonged to a lower stage of 
civilization. Practical men feel this intensely, 
and yet it is the practical man who is most 
sceptical of the League of Nations being a prac- 
tical working scheme. 

Some men both in America and in Great 
Britain are so impressed by this that they have 
advocated a smaller plan instead of the more 
ambitious one. They argued for a league 
based on common ideals, and common purposes 
of policy, and common*standards. It would be 
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a partnership more informal, but more flexible, 
and all the stronger because it trusted nothing 
to force and eveiything to lihe-mindedness be- 
tween the peoples. It would begin with an 
alliance between the English-speaking peoples 
and their natural allies, the nations that ai’e 
like-minded enough to wish to join them. It 
would be wUling to start with an understanding 
between the Commonwealth of Nations that 
make the British Empire and the United States. 
Such a plan undoubtedly would be easier than 
one which aims at a league of all the nations, 
for the obvious reason that a partnership among 
like-minded peoples will have more chance of 
holding together. It would be easier also, be- 
cause it could begin with a simple common un- 
derstanding and would need only the simplest 
machinery, compared with a plan which is based 
on treaties and legal agreements. It would ap- 
pear, further, as if events pointed to this 
method; for the war had practically created a 
league, which only needed to be maintained and 
legalized. The objection to this is that we risk 
dividing the world into two rival leagues, and 
we would be back to where we were, excejib that , 
we would be striving to maintain a world bal- ’ 
ance of power instead of a European one. This 
vimuld only be a second best, and it would be a 
pity not to try for th? J&rger aim. If it fai|e^ 



tkere would still be open tbe more modest alter- 
native, so that everything would not be lost. 

As a matter of fact, however, tbe two plans 
are not alternatives in tbe sense of being op- 
posed to each other. There is no real opposition 
between the more formal and larger league and 
the closer relation between the English-speaking 
peoples. Indeed the League cannot be a perma- 
nent success unless it produces common ideals 
and common standards of right and wrong 
among nations. Because of their long history 
of constitutional liberty, and because of their 
position and resources, these same English- 
speaking nations must be the backbone of the 
League. If they cannot hold together with 
their common heritage of language and ti^di- 
tions and ideals, what can we expect from^lhe 
heterogeneous mob of nations? The optimists, 
who seem to think that we might realize to-mor- 
row the poet’s dream of “the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world,” use the illus- 
tration of the United States of America as an 
argument for their faith. The example of the 
United States is immensely useful and hopeful 
for the world, but it can be, and has been, ex- 
aggerated. Those who indiscriminately use it 
conveniently forget some important facts. Oae 
5s tl^t the original colonies which confederated 
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were of tiie same language and lineage, were like- 
minded and practically lomogeneous groups. 
Th.ey were brought togetber under tbe pressuEe 
of a defensive war waged on tbeir own soil. 
Another fact is that even the federated states 
bad a bloody civil war, and that they preserved 
the union by force. 

Both types of effort are needed to-day. The 
one does not exclude the other, but is needed to 
supplement and enforce the other. We would 
be unworthy of our great opportunity, if we 
did not strive honestly and valiantly to make 
the League of Nations an effective instrument 
for the peace and welfare of mankind. It will 
not hinder but will help this, if we also seek 
an understanding with those who are moved 
by similar ideals and acknowledge similar 
standards of international conduct. This latter 
need not be in the form of a treaty or a regular 
alliance, but might be all the more effective 
because informal. It would work by common 
convictions regarding the true democratic 
aims to be pursued and by common agreement 
on policy. We find these convictions and 
agreements coming up spontaneously ‘ when, 
faced with a definite situation in a crisis, but 
it is not enough to trust to chance and hap- 
hazard for this. We must become fully con- 
scious of our real agreement, and must work 


■1 



for the realization, of our convictions. The 
pplicy of drift -will leave us pretty much where 
we were, and will weaken the advocacy of our 
cause. This is why it is not sufficient to have a 
democratic State, and why we should have a 
doctrine of the State expressed in terms of pur- 
pose. We must draw out into consciousness 
what we are standing for, in order that we may 
the better direct what we should aim at. 

As a fact we are nearer to each other than 
we know, and in the crisis we felt it. In or- 
dinary times we naturally make much of surface 
differences, and forget the vast underlying re- 
semblances. The ear catches the little varieties 
of speech and pronunciation, and pays no heed 
to the fact that it is the same language. The 
eye notes the diversities of custom and un- 
familiar usage, and is blind to the habitual 
similarities. In the late crisis we discovered 
that we really stood for the same things. Far 
more than the possession of a common language 
was the discovery that we had a common order 
of life, with common interests of peace and 
^ progress, a common point of view and attitude 
to the world, and common ideals of government. 
We are swept in the same current of history. 
A common policy is the natural outcome of tire 
recognition of the shftilarity of ideals and 
stan(Jards. The dutj* of the hour to us is to 



cement tlie bonds of Mendsmp, ine kiubhip 
mind and sonl that now unite us even more tbar 

kinsMp of blood. mt. • 

It is not a matter merely of race. Tbe im 
portance of lineage bas beeU gi'ossly exagger 
ated. There is no such thing as a pure 
our modern world. 


race m 

That is one of the many 

fallacies of which so much was made in German 
academic circles, and by them infused into the 
people’s minds. They glorified a race called 
the Teutons and despised the Slavs. It is irony 
that the only part of Europe which we are sure 
is chiefly Slavic is Prussia! Long ago Daniel 
Defoe satirized in a poem the assumed purity 
of strain of the “ true-born Englishman,” and 
Tennyson used the fact by way of compliment 
to the Danish princess who became Queen Alex- 
andra, “ Norman, and Saxon, and Dane are 
•we.” Many British are none of these by 
descent, but are mostly Celtic. The great 




did not belong to tbe old but really bad 
in tbe English-speaking tradition, 
sen reading and speaking and tbink- 
ing English, and were heirs — for a time uncon- 
scious heirs— of the one great heritage. 


The reason for this is obvious. The United 
States is not a new nation, as is so often stated 
or implied, but an old nation in a new environ- 
ment. A favourite hymn about the exiled 
Fathers who crossed the seas has a verse be- 
ginning : 


Laws, freedom, truth, and faith in God 
Came with those exiles o’er the waves. 


They did not start fresh, except that it was a 
fresh scene for the old life. So true to type 
were they that even to-day much is to be learned 
in America of the past inner history of the 
British tradition. They have retained some 
forms of speech, customs, laws, which the old 
country has lost. They have only added to and 
enriched the tradition, by meeting new condi- 
tions and facing new problems. The men who 
formed the United States took over all the old* 
civilization which had been their cradle and 
their environment. The whole structure of the 
society they created wag made on the old model. 

For example, they took with them the Ian- 
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guage, witli all that means of literature, and 
tie acMevements of tie race to wiici tie lan- 
guage belonged. Siakespeare belongs to all 
tie Tv’oidd, but ie belongs first of all, and in a 
measure tiat no one else can quite siare, to us. 
To us all belong tie saints and sages, tie states- 
men and leaders, tie men of letters and of 
science, tie etiical teaciers and religious 
propiets. We tiink iow tie English Bible ias 
formed and stabilized our speeci, ias governed 
our practice, ias saturated our literature, and 
inspired our life wherever tie English tongue 
is spoken. Its tone can be recognized in tie 
speecies of statesmen in America, tie Britisi 
Isles, and Australasia. Its influence can be 
traced in the prose and poetry of all English- 
speaking peoples. There are the poets of our 
common past from Chaucer to Milton, and then 
through two streams along one to Teimyson 
and Browning and along another to Longfellow 
and Poe and Whittier and Whitman. There 
are tie thinkers before and after Francis Bacon 
through a long list of ethical teachers, and once 
more two streams with names like Thomas 
•Carlyle ""on one and on the other Emerson to 
William James. It is one vast and glorious 
heritage common to us all, and the noblest gift- 
' we have to offer to all of every race who care to 
drink ^ that perennial stream. I once visited 



1 in America wliere the children sang 

and another about me SKyidiJv, 

birds had ever been seen or heaid by y^ 
them Tie old English songs irere smply pn 
f rteir ha-itaee. On the other hand the tost 
norths to as a hoy in ScoUand was 
fen JSTw, and I «d not know that he was not 

tooT^to them not only the 

Ian® afe ani '“atoture, hut al^ ^e law^d 

order that cemented the / ^^^r 

never at any time dreamed of starting ove 

JSlh a new code 01 laws. Thf law ™ 

wLllsh law, statute and common Iw-. 
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The founders of the nation took with them 
also the polity and government. Later on, 
when the colonies became a separate nation, she 
did not start fresh. She only carried forward 
the line of constitutional government along 
which history had brought her. The new 
nation governed herself by the representative 
parliamentary government with which men 
were accustomed in the mother country. Even 
the three estates of Commons, Lords, and 
Throne found their counterpart in House of 
Eepresentatives, Senate, and President. The 
great document the American Declaration of 
Independence itself is in direct lineage with 
some other great documents, like the English 
Bill of Rights. In the words of the one we can 
hear some of the mighty echoes of the other. 
They both go back to other documents that 
mark stages in the sacred road of liberty; they 
go back to the Magna Charta itself. It is a 
great single stream of political history and ex- 
perience, which is in some respects the greatest 
contribution of the English-speaking people to 
the world. 

» There came with those exiles o’er the 
waves ” more than language and literature, law 
and order, polity and government. They took ^ 
"with them the view of life, which gets crys- 
tallizedjn ethics and philosophy and religion 
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Ind Dolitical rastitu^ns. It is in that oonamon 
view^of life we tod tlie reason for tto essential 

Uke-nmiaeto« oI 

forences iB enviroioBeixt. Ib boh ^ f 

‘egto“oTl,waan thougit aad 

many sources The art, 
mid science, and pMlosopliy, and moial and 

Sa ol tte wrld eonae wherever the 

mind o/man has thought and the 

lastelt. Ouly. ™ do olata to he of a J|le 

intellectual and spiritual Imeag . 

pit i.e were digged, and from tiis rock we we 

quarried. We propose not to lose it. ^ e se 

?o be conscious of it, to be true ^ 

it and to give in glad service to tbe world. 

Wrat of alltt is oar sacred duty to 

moral unity of ideal and purpose, wbich comes 

from om* common view of life. 

If we do not see it, our late enemy saw it witb 
envy and fear. For years tlieir books and 
papers were full of recognition of^tke fact. 
Tbe driving force that led to this war-or rather 
I was mernt to be the war after this o^^s 
the German determination to displace what th^ 
” called “the Anglo-Saxon block ” from its place 

Spresmincncetodetrorld. In the Spanish- 
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American War German diplomacy strove to 
unite Europe against the United States. In 
191*1 viflien Germany had trouble with Prance, 
UTavimPifl.n Harden advocated a conciliatory 
policy with France and even proposed to make 
up the old quarrel. The reason he gives is 
very instructive. He is a pure opportunist and 
always goes with the wind and tide, but he is a 
great journalist and can be counted on to give 
the near view of events. He wrote in support 
of the policy: “Great Britain and North 
America tend to form a community of interests. 
On the tw-o oceans the Anglo-Sasons of the two 
continents group themselves in unity of will. 
The hegemony of the white race will be theirs, 
if we do not make up the old quarrel. United 
with Prance we should be invincible on land and 
sea.” Of coui*se the proposal was hopeless, un- 
less Germany was prepared to disgorge the 
plunder of 1870, but the argument for it shows 
insight and also reveals a fact. For years 
Germany has hated the widespread power of the 
British Empire, and has hated the Monroe Doc- 
trine which kept her from South America. 

* -Nobody could, and nobody did, object to the 
German ambition to make their “ kultur ” count 
in the world, and exercise as much influence as^ 
"possible. If she had been^ content to effect this 
peacefiiJly, if she had tried to do this by trade, 




by literature, by couciUatiou, oy axx 
of civOized coutact, sbe would probably bave 
succeeded to a large extent. But ber point® o 
S was fatal to this. To do presupposes a 
world of free nations, each making its 
tion Tbe German method was tbe mailed fist. 
Sbe was to construct ber Prussian universe on 
tbe ruins of all other rival systems. She would 
force ber language, ber culture, ber c^trol, 
wherever sbe could. Sbe would take ever^bing 
needed, and then freeze tbe map when sbe bad 

been satiated. Sbe would play providence with 

bs all and give us peace. 

Our point of view is 
Britain and America ba 


Both Great 
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au enijity bladdei’ that only needed to be pricked 
by the German sword to show its vanity. How 
deceived they were in this has been shown by 
the crisis, when from the free nations, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, from the 
Malay Peninsula, from India, and the Islands 
of the sea, thronged men by the hundred thou- 
sand to give their lives for the common cause. 

Here is suggested in the realm of government 
the great achievement of the English-speaking 
world, that it does not aim at uniformity. 
Liberty is the keynote, and seeks underlying 
unity amid variety. The unity it seeks is of 
external policy, not of internal regulation. It 
works by conference and negotiation and com- 
promise, not by imposing legislation on local 
units from above. So in the British Empire 
colonies become dominions, self-governing, with 
freedom so absolute that they possess the right 
to pass immigration laws excluding even other 
British subjects, and to impose tariff even 
against the mother country. There is no article 
of self-government which has been denied. So 
that to-day an imderstanding of the English- 
speaking peoples for certain purposes, such as 
the maintenance of peace, would not be an 
alliance of two countries but of seven nations. 

We find the same solution of the same prob- 
lem in the case of the ¥nited States, only differ- 
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eat because of differeat coaditioas. It is a 
uaioa which allows experhaeats ia legislatioa 
by the several States. The teaiptatioa of p, 
federal uaioa is always that of iaiposiag legis- 
latioa oa all the parts evea whea some are op- 
posed to it. Ia the desire for uaiforaiity the 
Govei’ament overrides local oppositiou. Au- 
thority does aot like the trouble of coaductiag 
negotiatioas, aad educatiag public opiaioa. 
The history of the United States illustrates how 
oa the whole that temptation has been resisted. 
As an illustration of the difficulty of centralized 
government, California has views about the im- 
migration of Asiatics which the Government at 
Washington might try to overrule. Of course 
if the position of California endangered the 
whole nation or was contrary to fundamental 
national policy, it would have to be overruled, 
but the democratic method is to bring to bear 
general opinion for the settlement of an acute 
local question. Australia takes the same posi- 
tion on Asiatic immigration that California 
does, and as things are the British Government 
in London would never think of interfering with 
the right of Australia to regulate her own hurni- , 
gration. With a closer federation of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples if Such a question became 
serious, it would have to be settled as between 
nations by negotiation aifd not by outside le^is- 
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lation. It has to be borne in mind that the real 
purpose of any such federation, or even under- 
standing, is not for internal control but for ex- 
ternal policy. This is all the easier when we 
remember that both in the British Empire and 
in the United States we have not sought for 
uniformity. Indeed part of the political con- 
tribution we have to make is the dearly bought 
lesson of tolerance, of liberty within bounds, of 
central control and outlying freedom, of unity 
in diversity. 

There are demagogues in both countries, 
whose utterances always receive more attention 
than they deserve. They appeal to ignorance, 
and prejudice, and spurious patriotism. In 
Great Britain they glorify the vast world-wide 
empire, and ask gi*andiloquently what larger 
unit can be needed. In America they distort 
history and revive old resentments. In both 
they assert blatantly that each is self-sufficient, 
independent of outside help, quite capable of 
attending to its own business. They think 
nothing of the mighty service to the world which 
th,e English-speaking peoples together could 
render, leading the nations into the path of 
peace, and helping to solve some of the problems 
.of industry. Besides the lohd-mouthed dema* 
gogues who are only stdpid, there is also a 
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propaganda, whetlier organized or not, wHch 
seets to create a fissure between tbe countries in 
the interests of the enemies of a good under- 
standing. It produces irritations and sus- 
picions, and insinuates selfish motives on both 
sides. It rekindles buried rancours, but never 
mentions the amazing fact that the two coun- 
tries have had mbre than a century of peace. 
At present it seeks to blot out the signifi- 
cance even of the brotherhood in arms to pre- 
serve aU that both peoples count dear in the 
world. 

The distortion of history is almost grotesque. 
The American Eevolution was reaUy a civil war 
in which democracy won against autocracy. 
The stubborn reactionary Hanoverian king was 
not willing to reign in British constitutional 
fashion but meant to rule after the fashion of a 
Kaiser. There was a party in Great Britain 
who took the side of the revolutionaries in the 
colonies, and who saw clearly that the battle for 
t the true England had to be fought and won in 
America, l^bert Burns, poet of Scotland and 
poet of democracy, was a civil servant in a 
humble post. At an official banquet when tj^a- 
toast of Pitt was proposed. Burns said, “A 
greater than Pitt — George Washington ! ” and 
he did not even lose his job for the indiscretion., 
George Washington ^on the battle for more 



t!i 3Tt America; he won it for tlie liberties of 
England. 

«Iia a sense also the battle for America was 
won in Britain. If it had not been a civil war, 
if all Great Britain had been resolutely united, 
the result might well have been different. As 
a matter of fact the war was so unpopular in 
Britain that some officers resigned their com- 
missions in the army rather than fight, and 
enough soldiers would not enlist, so that the 
king had to hire Hessian mercenaries. The 
ablest statesmen fought out the issue in Par- 
liament, and the Government was hindered in 
prosecuting the war in the usual stubborn 
British manner. The result of the struggle and 
of the American victory was a defeat for the 
king at home, and a triumph for the Parliament, 
which finally reaped the fruit of the long con- 
test from the days of Magna Oharta. Also, the 
whole colonial policy of Great Britain was af- 
fected by the victory, until we see free self-gov- 
erning nations making up the empire. So we 
can understand why George Washington was 
once acclaimed in the British Parliament as 
“ The ’founder of the British Empire.” The 
men in America who fought the war of revolu- 
tion began it to defend their rights not as Amer- 
icans but as Englishmen, and by it found thSr 
larger rights as Americans. 
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A page from that history is instructive by 
•way of contrast. In the German Eeichstag in 
1914 Chancellor Bethmann-HoUweg announced 
the invasion of Belgium and declared that mili- 
tary necessity knew no law. It was received 
with thunderous applause, and not a single 
voice was raised to challenge the doctrine. In 
the British House of Lords in 1777 Lord Suffolk, 
referring to the use of American-Indian allies 
by Burgoyne, defended it on the ground that 
“it was perfectly justifiable to use all the 
means that God and nature put in our hands.” 
The greatest statesman in Britain, Lord Chat- 
ham, sprang to his feet and delivered a speech 
of scathing rebuke; and Bethmann-Hollweg, 
though he was not answered in the German 
Eeichstag, was answered nearly a century and 
a half ago in the British Parliament. “We are 
called upon as members of this House, as men, 
and as Christian men,” said Chatham, “ to pro- 
test against such notions. I know not what ideas 
that lord may entertain of God and nature, but I 
know that such principles are equally abhorrent 
to religion and humanity. They shock every 
sentiment of honour ; they shock me as a lover of* 
honourable war and as a detester of murderous 
barbarity. These abominable principles, and . 
this more abominable avowal of them, demand 
the most decisive indignation.” He called oh 



tie bisliops to perform a lustration, to purify 
tie House and tie country from tie sin. He 
called on tie men of law and on all wio iad re- 
gard for tie great Britisi traditions to vindi- 
cate tie national ciaracter. He finisied iis 
noble oration witi tiese words: "My lords, I 
am old and weak, and at' present unable to say 
more ; but my feelings and my indignation were 
too strong to iave said less. I could not iave 
slept this night in my bed, nor reposed my head 
upon my pillow, without giving this vent to my 
eternal abhorrence of such preposterous and 
enormous principles.” 

As in all other partnerships, however slight 
or however close, there must be mutual conces- 
sion, and mutual generosity of mind. When we 
give up the barren ideal of uniformity, we see 
that the conmion life is enriched by variety. 
The only true unity is unity in difference. The 
spirit of compromise can be a mean one, but it 
can also be noble, and in all human relations it 
is a necessary one. If there is the unity of a 
common ideal and a common purpose, we can 
«afford*'to be tolerant of other differences. That 
there is underlying unity is proved by the ex- 
perience that a native of any of the countries 
finds little difficulty in adjusting himself to ^e 
life of any other of the English-speaking coiin- 



The variations only add to the interest 

)f life- 

The partnership of the British ComjiiGn- 
wealth of Nations and the United States, to 
which history is calling us, should not he diffi- 
cult to maintain, because it would be among 
inded peoples. Both of them in their 
own way have worked out the problem of com- 
bining liberty with a larger loyalty, individual 
freedom with national union. It would be a co- 
operation to make the world safe for our type 
of civilization, not to achieve domination over 
the world for it. If we believe that substan- 
tially we belong to the same type, why should 
we not find some way of declaring the fact? 
Such recognized cobperation, instead of being a 
menace to the rest of the world, would be to 
them in this hour of distress a soui’ce of strength 
for the present and of hope for the future. The 
practical men in all the nations who are scep- 
tical of a league of nations would have before 
their eyes an illustration of the accomplished 
fact. Even if the English-speaking peoples 
only declared that they accepted the obligation 
not to resort to war among themselves, to%rego ' 
all ambition of domination, to follow open, just, 
and honourable relations to other nations, they . 
w<jald give assurance to the rest of the world 
that the larger plan of the Covenant of Paris 
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■was possMe. TMs thing having been done, it 
would bring conviction and proof to the men 
whQ doubt that such things can be done. If we 
assert that, whether other nations will or not, 
we unite for this common international policy, 
it will be a preliminary step to securing the 
establishment of the larger League. 

History is on our side to convince us that it 
can be done, and that the time is ripe for its 
doing. For more than a hundred years the two 
great nations have kept the peace, though with 
a frontier of more than three thousand miles, 
without a gun, or a soldier, or a fort, or a battle- 
ship. During that tune there were many oc- 
casions for bitter controversy — disputes about 
Newfoundland fisheries, and Alaska boundaries, 
and other difficulties even more acute — ^but in 
spite of the hot heads and the charlatans oh 
both sides sound sense and better feeling al- 
ways prevailed. It was because we know each 
other instinctively and trust each other. It 
was because we felt that to draw the sword 
against each other would be a disgrace. It 
would be civil war, and would set back the 
«€k)ck of* civilization for centuries. Just before 
this war broke out great international com- 
mittees had perfected plans for celebrating the 
.completion of a century of*peace among tKb 
English-speaking peopled Since then we have 





f ougM together in a noble brotherhood of arms, 
and suffered together, and triumphed together 
for a cause that was of the essence of oui* like- 
mindedness. We have sealed the sacred com- 
pact with our blood. 

The English-speaking peoples in their long 
story have proved by countless costly struggles 
that they love and value Liberty. It is en- 
shrined in their heart and embodied in their 
institutions. They have also proved that they 
understand that liberty can only be realized in 
Union. Through other costly struggles they 
have drawn and kept together the bonds. If 
they take the next step to which their history 
invites them, they will reap the fruit of a larger 
union for themselves, and will point the way ^eo 
the family of man for a finer and freer deve'ldp- 
ment than they have yet found in the history of 
the world. The motto of union, ‘‘E pluribus 
unum,” has taken a larger meaning for all Eng- 
lish-speaking people, and through that will spell 
blessing for all mankind. 
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